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JUR regiment had been in 
Louisiana since the last 
the 
1863, 











of December, 1862; 





month of March, 








was upon us and we 
had not yet seen an armed Confed- 
erate soldier, nor were we equipped 
to meet the enemy had he appeared. 
We were still carrying the old mus- 
kets that were brought with us from 
Concord, caliber The 


adjutant, who, in addition to other 


sixty-nine. 


duties, recently had been made, by 
a general order, ordnance-officer of 
the regiment, was brought into more 
than one controversy with superior 
staff officers on the question whether 
we were to be sent to the front with 
out-of-date 
The adjutant protested and 
appealed in vain to the ordnance- 


these and cumbersome 


arms. 


officers of the department, and at 
last broke through all red tape and 
made a personal appeal to General 
Emory, who, quite to the adjutant’s 
surprise, received 


him graciously. 


MARCH, 


SIXTEENTH REGIMENT, 
VOLUNTEERS. 


E MONTHLY. 


1897. No. 


NEW HAMP- 


er Tracy Townsend. 


¥is 


ON PORT HUDSON. 


This appeal accomplished its pur- 
pose, and our regiment a few days 
later was provided with very good 
muskets, some of them having'a cal- 
iber of fifty-seven, others fifty-eight. 
On the morning of March 5, we were 
under orders to move quickly, but as 
usual were kept waiting all day and 
until eleven o’clock at night before 
the order to fall into line reached us. 

The remainder of the night was 
passed in moving from our encamp- 
ment to the transport General Banks. 
Before this work was completed the 


rain was pouring in torrents. Am- 
munition, camp equipage, forage, 
and lumber were hurried, almost 


thrown, on board in dire and sicken- 
ing confusion. There were farther 
delays, and not until past ten o’clock 
the next day did the steamer head up 
the river, to what place no one ex- 
cept the officers of the boat knew. 
Twelve hours later, the boat, owing 
to a dense fog, tied up for the night, 
and our regiment detailed pickets to 
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patrol and guard the shore against a 
possible attack. The fog lifted in 
the early morning, March 7. Our 
pickets were called in, and we had 
for the most part a comfortable and 
pleasant day on the Mississippi. 

Our transport reached Baton Rouge 
at dark, and we received 
be in readiness to 
moment’s notice. 


orders to 
disembark at a 
The order that 
not to 
bark at that point, but a mile or 
more down the river. The transport 
dropped down to the point desig- 
nated, 
bivouacked. 

The one who gave this order either 
could not have known where he was 


next reached us was disem- 


where we disembarked and 


sending us or else he must have in- 
tended harm, for it was a villainous 
place. It was a swamp with so much 
underbrush, rotten and de- 
cayed vegetable matter that early in 
the day the boys very appropriately 
named the place ‘‘Camp Dunghill.’’ 
It was a sort of outpost, beyond any 
lines occupied 
forces, and was supposed to be in 


wood, 


previously by our 
close proximity to the enemy’s pick- 
ets. 
without tents, under an open sky, on 
soft beds of mud and swamp grass, 
with only a blanket for protection 
and mosquitoes, lizards, and snakes 
for companions. 

On the next morning, the ninth, 
about daylight we received orders to 
provide ourselves with three days’ 
rations, which no very 
thing to do, and a hundred rounds of 
ammunition. Forty rounds were 
placed in the cartridge-boxes, which 
was their full capacity, and the rest 
was distributed in haversacks, pock- 
ets, and knapsacks. This seemed to 
us then, and seems to us still, a mer- 


The first night there we slept 


was easy 
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ciless order; why load the men down 
with this weight of ammunition when 
there were plenty of mules in the de 
partment ? . 

It should be mind also 
that the soldier, in addition to rations 
and ammunition, has his 


borne in 


anteen of 
water, his plate, dipper, knife, fork, 
and spoon, his towel, soap, woolen 
and rubber blankets, overcoat, gun, 
and other accoutrements to carry. 

At the hour designated we were in 
readiness to move, but as before there 
We waited 
all day for more specific orders, and 


were vexatious delays. 


in the evening received word that 
probably we should not march until 
the next The 
dawned amid a heavy rain, showers 
continuing all the day, and still, 
though unprotected, we were kept 
waiting. 


morning. morning 


We presume that no sol- 
dier will dispute the statement that 
delays like these amid great discom- 
fort, wear men out faster than vigor- 
ous movement, even into the heart of 
the enemy’s country. 

The night of the tenth was passed 
like the night before. Another day 
came and went as the others, under 
orders to march, but still no march- 
ing and no suitable protection against 
our uncomfortable exposures. 

The morning of the twelfth found 
us still on the ground of our mis- 
erable encampment in readiness to 


‘march, and still we were kept until 


five o'clock of the afternoon of the 
next day before any specific order to 
move reached us. It then came in 
this form,—‘‘ You will march in ten 
minutes.’’ We immediately formed 
in line, but waited until dark before 
any move was made. 

Is it surprising, after these re- 
peated experiences, that our men be- 
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gan to have their confidence shaken 
in the executive ability of our supe- 
rior officers, or in the thorough or- 
ganization of our army corps? Noth- 
ing ever seemed to be done at the 
time designated. And thus early in 
our experience we reached the un- 
military conclusion that an order to 
move to-day meant to-morrow or the 
day after. 

Much relief, and after the 
stars were out, on the evening of the 
thirteenth, found 
motion for somewhere. 


to our 


we ourselves in 

The march was first through Baton 
Rouge and then on for six miles from 
that city towards Port Hudson, where 
we pitched our shelter tents, turning 
in about midnight. 

During this advance the following 
was the order of march: General 
Grover’s division, consisting of five 
took the General 
Emory, having three brigades, fol- 
lowed; and 


brigades, lead ; 


General Auger with 
four brigades brought up the rear, 
affording support and protection for 
several batteries and for ammuni- 
tion, forage and subsistence wagons, 
ambulances, and other army appen- 
dages. 
The 
Emory’s division and was brigaded 
with the One Hundred Tenth 
York, the One Hundred and 
Sixty-second New York and Fourth 
Massachusetts, Colonel Ingraham 
of the Thirty-eighth Massachusetts 
commanding the brigade. 


Sixteenth regiment was in 
and 
New 


General Emory was in command of 
our division, having under him in all 
twelve regiments. 

A little past three o’clock on the 
morning of March 14, our division 
was ordered into line, and there we 
stood or sat or laid down on the 
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ground until seven o’clock, when 
the familiar orders, ‘‘ Attention, bat- 
talion! Shoulder arms! By the right 
of companies into column, forward 
march !’’ were given and obeyed. 

At eight o’clock, we were halted 
for breakfast. The rations issued 
consisted of half-cooked and not half- 
freshened salt 
coffee. 


beef, hardtack, and 
Rations of such issue some- 
times led our men to appear before 
the quartermaster’s quarters in the 
guise of serenaders. The quarter- 
master must not be held responsible 
personally for the poor 
sued ; 


rations is- 
he was a victim of circum- 
This was the principal 
song indulged in on such occasions: 


stances. 


‘**Old horse, old horse, how came you here ? 
You ploughed this earth for many a year ; 
You 've lived alone for man’s abuse, 

Now salted down for soldiers’ use.’’ 


We ought to say, however, that some 
of us, on the morning in question, 
had for breakfast fresh beef, chick- 
ens, and turkey which our skilful 
pickets who were well versed in the 
principles of international martial 
law, had captured the night before 
and brought into camp. 

Between nine and ten o'clock 
General Banks and his staff, on their 
way to the front, passed us, receiv- 
ing cheer upon cheer given with 
such enthusiasm that the general 
must have been thoroughly gratified. 
We were at that hour about twelve 
miles from Port Hudson. The line 
of march was continued over a dusty 
road and under a hot sun, with a halt 
of ten minutes every hour until three 
o’clock in the afternoon, at which 
time we were within, perhaps, four 


miles of Port Hudson. Here we 


were ordered to encamp for the re- 
mainder of the day. 
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Our men, as usual, had an eye to 
and comfort. There were 
sheep and young cattle in the fields 
near by, and there were butchers and 
meat dealers in our regiment. There 
were men, too, who could build fires 
and cook meat, and all our men were 
by this time, as already suggested, 
lawyers enough to know what ought 
to be done when in an enemy’s coun- 
try. The only barrier in the way of 
this business at that time was an ex- 


business 


plicit order not to forage and not to 
The adjutant’s 
writing materials had been misplaced 
by the sergeant-major or some one 


take any live stock. 


else, and, in consequence, valuable 
time was lost before copies of the 
order could be issued to the several 
companies. The officers, meanwhile, 
were viewing with conflicting and 
apparently distracting emotions the 
vandalism going on. At length the 
orders were ready and issued. All 
foraging ceased immediately, but, as 
if Providence had taken a hand in 
favoring us, there was a store of meat 
at our disposal sufficient to last the 
regiment a half week at least, nor 
was there anything left in sight on 
which to forage. 

Towards the night of this same 
day, April 14, word was passed to 
our headquarters that ten thousand of 
the enemy were moving out of Port 
Hudson to make attack on our 
lines. Let them come! was the feel- 
ing of most of our men though we 
did not, perhaps, realize fully what 
such a movement might mean for us. 
Still, we had become so thoroughly 
tired of the humdrum of a soldier's 
life in camp, such as we had been 
leading, that we thought anything 
for a change would be for the better. 
Soon after dark we were ordered to 


an 
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strike tents and be in line in five 
minutes. This was 
minutes later a counter order came to 
break ranks, but to be ready to re- 
form again on short notice. What 
did all this hubbub mean? Nobody 
seemed able tosay. Perhaps it was a 
part of our discipline. Perhaps, too, 
the trouble with us was that 
wanted to know all the inside plans 
of the campaign, nor could we under- 
stand why General Banks did not 


take each one of us 


done. A few 


we 


into his confi- 
dence. 

After the last order reached us we 
waited a little time to ascertain what 
might come next. But as 
move seemed contemplated for the 


no new 
immediate present, we proceeded to 
make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible for the night. 

During the afternoon and evening 
there had been considerable irregular 
firing by Admiral Farragut’s fleet on 
Port Hudson, which, however, was 
not sufficiently disturbing to alarm or 
keep us awake. But at ten o'clock in 
the evening began as tremendous and 
magnificent a cannonade as ever was 
heard by mortals. Hundreds of guns 
were flashing their lightning into 
the darkness; columbiads, howitzers, 
rifled pieces of all calibres, were 
belching forth their thunders from 
both fort ; were 
filling the air with their shells, whose 
graceful curves could be traced by 
the trails of fire that followed them 


fleet and mortars 


till the moment of explosion. 


At this juncture, we were again 
ordered into line of battle. The 
hours that followed were of intensest 
excitement and interest. Expecting 
momentarily an attack, we waited 
and watched the progress of the fight 
between the warships and Port Hud- 
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son. Not long after one o’clock the 
next morning, April 15, a light of 
considerable brightness was seen in 
the direction of Port Hudson. Our 
first thought was that the inflamma- 
ble buildings of that fortress had 
been fired by the shells of our fleet ; 
but as early as three o’clock the light 
was seen to be moving down the 
river towards the position we then 
held. The cannonade still continued, 
though less heavy than before, and 
was approaching nearer and nearer. 
A fierce fight, as it seemed, was going 
on. Our fleet was retiring; the ene- 
my was following it down and fight- 
ing it. We were sure of all this. We 
could hear the discharge of musketry 
and other small arms; shells were in 
frequent explosion. There would be, 
as it seemed, an occasional broadside. 
The brilliancy of the light was con- 
stantly on the increase. The fight- 
ing, apparently, was not much farther 
than a mile or two from the extreme 
left of our line, though hidden by a 
belt of trees that skirted the river. 
The excitement and anxiety among 
our troops, on the increase from the 
start, had almost reached fever heat. 
The next move of the Confederates, 
and before morning, perhaps, would 
be in our rear, and our retreat easily 
and certainly would be cut off. In 
this excited state we stood in line 
until a little past five o’clock in the 
morning. At that hour, while every 
eye was watching the supposed fight, 
there was first a deep, lurid flash of 
light, then a glare and brilliancy 
something like a distant flash of 
lightning; then there was the flying 
into the air of dark masses of plank- 
ing and timbers, followed by a dis- 
mal, heavy boom that made the earth 
tremble; the atmosphere seemed to 


strike us as with a blow that quite 
stopped the breath. Then there was 
silence, and after that the gray of 
early morning filled the sky. What 
did it all mean? A part of the fleet 
certainly must have met disaster. 
Withdrawing our eyes from what 
had been riveting them for hours, we 
began looking into one another’s 
faces. There were sick faces, for 
some of our boys had been eating, 
the evening before, too freely of fresh 
killed mutton that had been less than 
half cooked and was eaten without 
either pepper or salt; there were 
tired faces, and faces with bloodshot 
eyes, but they were resolute faces, 
more ready that morning to meet the 
enemy we expected to appear any mo- 
ment or more ready to move against 
the enemy’s strong citadel at Port 
Hudson, if need be, than to go back 
to the filthy camp at Baton Rouge 
or to ‘‘Camp Death”’ at Carrollton. 
Of an attack we felt certain, 
whether in the front by fresh troops 
from Port Hudson, or in the rear 


4s 


by the troops that we supposed had 
passed down the river during the 
night, we could not tell. 

As late as nine o’clock that morn- 
ing, word was passed quietly along 
the line that an attack was imminent 
any moment. Had the attack come 
from the south, as seemed most likely, 
our regiment was in the most exposed 
position as will be seen by the accom- 
panying diagram, which also indicates 
the position of regiments nearest us. 

Not far from ten o'clock, our bri- 
gade was called to listen to the read- 
ing of an order by Colonel Ingraham, 
which was to the effect that ‘‘ the ob- 
ject of the expedition had been ac- 
complished,’’ a phrase that afterward 


became a byword among the troops 
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whenever a movement of any con- 
siderable magnitude was made that 
resulted in nothing, or next to noth- 
ing, like the famous ‘‘ march up the 


hill and down again.’’ The ‘‘ object 


of the expedition ’’ subsequently was 
more fully explained as being a 
demonstration on our part against 
Port Hudson to aid the fleet in pass- 
ing its batteries. 

The announcement of Colonel In- 
graham was in every way reassuring 
to our troops, but we could not see 
that the land forces had contributed 
in any considerable measure to what 
had been accomplished. We had 
not fired a shot that reached the fort, 
nor had we seen an enemy except a 
few scouts in the distance. 

For the fleet, however, it was an 
expensive victory. Only two of Far- 
ragut’s gunboats, the Hart/ord and AL 
batross, had run the batteries of Port 
Hudson, while one hundred and thir- 
teen of his men had been killed and 
wounded, four boats of the fleet had 
been disabled, and the war-ship J/7s- 
sissippi, which had run aground, 
was set on fire, and after having been 
abandoned floated down the river, 
discharging meanwhile her loaded 
cannon and smaller ordnance as the 
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flames touched them; when the 
flames reached the magazine the 
final explosion, which had almost 
appalled us, followed, causing the 


excitement of the early morning hour. 

Next came the order for our troops 
to retreat. The reason of this order 
was not generally understood, and, 
in consequence, the teamsters of the 
quartermaster’s department, espe- 
cially those who were some distance 
from the front, became panicky. 
Two of the infantry brigades and a 
part of the artillery that had been 
well in the rear were also a good deal 
disturbed, as the word reached them 
that there had been fighting all 
through the night, that our troops 
were defeated and were in full re- 
treat. The hubbub of mule teams 
under such announcements, and the 
swearing even of officers who were 
not accustomed to swear, the anxiety 
and confusion of the men in the 
ranks, cannot easily be described. 
And we saw with how little difficulty 
a panic might be started that would 
render troops quite uncontrollable. 
Had the enemy really come upon us 
that morning, likely enough there 
would have been another 
Bull Run disaster. 


famous 
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Knowing that there had been no 
fighting, for we were at the front, the 
Sixteenth did not run, nor were we in 
any haste. At midday we halted 
for General Banks and staff to pass. 
We were tired, faint, hungry, and 
thirsty. Our kind-hearted colonel 
had been taken sick and was left by 
the roadside until an ambulance was 
secured for Our horses were 
staggering with fatigue and want of 
food, but we were quickly in line of 


him. 


march again, and it was sunset before 
we halted and pitched our tents in a 
cane field for the night. This hardly 
had been done before a terrific trop- 
thunder 


ical and typical Southern 


storm fell upon us. Our cooking 
fires, which had just been lighted, 
were quickly extinguished. Our 


torn from their 
fastenings and trailed in the mud, 


shelter tents were 
and the weary, hungry troops were 
left without protection from the tor- 
rents of rain falling upon them; the 
men stood it bravely, though won- 
dering what would come next. 

At length the shower ceased, al- 
most as quickly as it had come upon 
us; fires from fence rails were again 
built; poor rations were distributed 
and ditch water was our beverage. 
Later, the commenced anew, 
and when we laid down, some time 
between and ten o’clock at 
night, we had from two to four inches 
of water under us, and, though it 
may appear strange to others but not 
to soldiers, we slept the sleep of the 
righteous and we slept it soundly till 
break of day. 


rain 


nine 


March 17 was a day of rest so far 
as active 


campaigning was con- 
cerned; but before the morning 
hours were passed our boys had 


dried their clothing, found a spring 
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of pure water, made several other 
observations, and began the familiar 
game of confiscation. 

The most important find during 
the day will have to be accredited to 
our neighbors, the pickets of the 
One Hundred and Tenth New York, 
who were posted just beyond our left 
flank. On the other side of this picket 
line, not far away but behind a belt 
of trees, were two storehouses well 
filled with sugar and molasses. The 
guards had been posted to prevent 
raids in that direction, but under 
pretext of going to the spring for 
water the boys in twos appeared be- 
fore the guard with flasks and haver- 
sacks; they winked. The situation 
was taken in and the guard winked 
back, and received their pay a little 
later in sugar and molasses. Before 
three o’clock nearly every man in the 
Sixteenth and in the One Hundred 
and Tenth New York had been well 
supplied with the products of these 
storehouses. 

Later in the afternoon a detach- 
ment was ordered out to arrest any 
soldiers who were found in the sugar 
house or coming from it with sugar 
or molasses on their person. Sev- 
eral belated men were arrested and 
marched into camp. But as they 
passed through the files of spectators, 
most of them by dexterous move- 
ments backed into openings made for 
them and in turn became innocent 
spectators, so that by the time the 
guard-house was reached nearly all 
the prisoners had disappeared. The 


officers were too busy at that time to 
inquire into this unsoldierlike be- 
havior of both the guards and men. 

It may be remarked in passing that 
for our afternoon dinner we had that 
day fresh mutton, stewed chicken, 
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and hardtack served in about four- 
teen different styles. We had 
sweet potatoes taken from a field 
near by, and for our tea and coffee 
we had fresh milk from 
were grazing in the field. This need 
occasion no surprise, for not a few of 


also 


cows that 


our boys understood the fine art of 
coaxing a strange cow to stand while 
the last drop of milk is taken from her. 
There is scarcely need of saying that 
we had sugary in quantity for our tea 
and coffee, and sugar or molasses, as 
we chose, for our hardtack. 

Having feasted, we prepared for the 
night, repitching our soiled shelter 
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straw. About nine o’clock we turned 


in, having and 
with a prospect of sound and unin- 


terrupted sleep for the night. 


clear consciences 


But such expectations of the sol- 
dier are not always realized. At two 
o’clock the next morning the adju- 
tant was roused from sleep and _ or- 
dered to detail a lieutenant to act as 
quartermaster. Ata little after three 
o'clock he was again called to send 
the regiment to the quartermaster 
for rations, and shortly before five 
o'clock he orders to have 
the regiment strike tents without a 
moment’s delay, as another advance 


received 


tents and making our beds out of toward Port Hudson was in pros- 
fence rails, corn husks, and oat pect. 
CHAPTER VII. 
A MUD MARCH UNPARALLELED DURING THE WAR. 





JHE heading of this chap- 
ter certainly is a bold 


one, but it is written 


| without hesitation, and 
— in full knowledge of the 
celebrated mud march of General 
Burnside, and of others scarcely 


less difficult, that were made in the 
Peninsular campaign and elsewhere 
during the war. 

It was while on one of the Penin- 
sular mud marches that a soldier com- 
posed the following revised version of 
a familiar prayer, the fitness or point 
of which our men, after making the 
march we are now to describe, had 
no difficulty in appreciating : 

* Now I lay me down to sleep 

In mud that’s many fathoms deep; 
If I’m not here when you awake, 
Please hunt me up with an oyster rake. 

The morning of March 17 was de- 

lightfully ushered in with the mild 


The forests 
surrounding our temporary encamp- 
ment were rich in foliage, and the 
songs from a thousand birds added 
to the charm of the hour. 


breath of early spring. 


In com- 
pliance with orders issued the night 
before, we were astir early, having 
been in fall into line 
since about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 


readiness to 


But as usual, hour after hour 
passed, and still there was no specific 
ys e 

The sun meanwhile 
became blistering hot. 


order to move. 
It was a little 
past the hour of noon, and while 
some of the boys were napping, hav- 
ing neglected to eat their noon ra- 
Fall in 
immediately,’’ and quite to our sur- 
prise and almost in fewer minutes 
than it takes us to narrate it, we had 
formed our line, broken by ‘‘right 
face’’ into ‘‘ fours,’’ 


tions, that the order came, ‘“* 


and were mov- 
ing quick time towards the enemy. 
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There indications that the 
Confederate troops from Port Hud- 
son, having learned of our retreat 
two days before, had begun a move 
either to intercept or attack us. Our 
regiment, together with the Fourth 
Massachusetts and four companies of 
the One Hundred 


were 


and Tenth New 
York, were sent over one road to- 
Port Hudson, and two bri- 
gades over another, either to recon- 
noitre or to hold in check the Con- 
federates, if they really were advanc- 
ing against us, until the main body 
of our troops could be brought into 
position to meet them. 


wards 


That we 
were sent to reconnoitre seems the 
more probable. 

This movement tested the metal of 
the Sixteenth more, perhaps, than 
The mud 
was still sticky under our feet, and 


any other we had made. 


the sun was blazing hot over our 


heads. Our men, under the rapid 
advance, began to stagger; they 
dared not ‘‘fall out,’’ for in that 


case they would be left in a desert- 
ed and desolate region, and likely 
enough all such stragglers speedily 


would fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 
Soon the men began to lighten 


themselves of the loads they were car- 
rying. First large supplies of sugar 
were thrown away. For a distance of 
a mile or more those in the rear hardly 
could step except on sugar mixed with 
mud. Haversack after haversack was 
emptied of that for which the boys, 
with a measure of peril, had run the 
Next, the 
men cast away their blankets, their 
shelter tents, and their knapsacks. 

How could they do otherwise? 
Many of them were more than half 


sick, and nearly all were debilitated. 


guard the day before. 
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Nor was there an ambulance, or so 
much as an army wagon, provided 
for this expedition. 

It will be remembered, too, that 
each man had taken a hundred 
rounds of ammunition. That not a 
little of this, aside from what filled 
the cartridge-boxes, was thrown into 
the bushes and trenches by the road- 
way, need occasion no surprise. Some 
of the men were thoroughly indig- 
nant, and felt that this surplus of 
ammunition, as already suggested, 
should have been carried by mules, 
not by men. And what was worse, 
we had been misdirected, or at least 
we were led over a road with which 
the guides could not have been famil- 
iar. It was a roadway that appeared 
to have been in use only a part of the 
year, and was especially unfit during 
the spring months. 

If this mistake had not been made 
we should have marched dry-shod 
over an road, and have 
been spared the first instalment of 


excellent 


As it was, we 
marched several miles out of our way 
for no other purpose that we could 
see than to go at least four miles 


our mud experience. 


on a cross road through mud nearly 
knee-deep. 
preliminary. 
There were with us up to this time 
four companies of the One Hundred 
Tenth New York, and the Fourth 
Massachusetts, the entire detachment 
being under the command of Colonel 
Walker. After reaching the Clinton 


But all this was only 


road, which we should have reached 
two or three hours earlier, we were 
marched five or six miles further in 
quick time, to make up for the time 
we had lost in consequence of our 
misdirection, for which, however, we 
had been in no way responsible. 


On 
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coming up to the other detachments, 
we should have been allowed at least 
a brief rest; but the commanding 
officers gave no heed to our request, 
and, seeming to care nothing for the 
plight we were in, ordered the Six- 
teenth, with the four companies of 
the One Hundred and Tenth New 
York, Colonel Sage commanding, to 
proceed without delay to the place 
for which we had started by the im- 
passable road we had taken on first 
leaving our encampment at noon. 

Whether New Hampshire and New 
York troops were intentionally dis- 
criminated against we cannot say, but 
the Fourth Massachusetts, that had 
started with us, was detached and 
permitted to pitch their shelter tents 
near the Clinton road. And more than 
this, there were several regiments that 
had marched that day scarcely more 
than five miles, while we had marched 
twenty, a larger part of the way being 
over difficult roads, and some of the 
way through mud knee-deep. And 
yet, without a moment’s rest, we were 
ordered to proceed on a cross road 
that led us into one of the most dis- 
mal swamps soldiers ever were re- 
quired to enter. 

As we recall all these facts, the 
more provoking and heartless appears 
the treatment we received. We ought 
to have gone into a state of rebellion 
and have taken the consequences. 

In confirmation in part of what we 
are saying, we copy a few lines from 
one of the regimental histories—that 
of the Fifty-third Massachusetts— 
which gives an account of their day’s 
work, in contrast to that of ours: 

‘*March 17,’’ says their historian, 
‘‘the regiment marched with two 
others on a reconnoissance up the 
Clinton road; proceeded five miles, 
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and bivouacked for the night in a 
beautiful little opening in the woods, 
with a brook of clear water running 
through it, and 
cornus trees in 


surrounded with 
full bloom. It was 
a charming spot where we would 
fain have lingered, but we were or- 
dered back the next morning, and 
again the object of the expedition 
was accomplished.’’ 

Why could not that regiment, or 
some other one equally favored, have 
plunged into the swamp, and we 
have been allowed to bivouac for the 
night or at least for a few hours 
in that ‘‘ beautiful little opening’? ? 
Somebody certainly was pig-headed, 
bull-headed, thick-headed, 
thing else of the sort. 

The accompanying diagram will 
give the reader an idea of what we 
have been saying. 


or some- 


The cane field, where we were en- 
camped and from which we started, 
was at the point marked by an obelisk 
[+]. We filed to the left, following up 
the river to the point marked by the 
single star [+]. Here we filed to the 
right, going through two feet of mud 
a part of the way to the point marked 
by two stars [**]. Thence we were 
hurried on to the point marked by a 
circle [o]. At this place were several 
regiments, among them the Fifty-third 
Massachusetts, that had marched only 
five miles, that is, from the two stars 
to a point this side of the circle. 
Here also the Fourth Massachusetts 
was detached and allowed to rest. 
The Sixteenth and the four compa- 
nies of the One Hundred and Tenth 
New York then proceeded towards 
the point marked by the square [0], 
the New York companies stopping at 
a point indicated by the circle with a 
dot in the centre [©], while our regi- 
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ment proceeded to the point indicated 
by the square [QO]. In the space be- 
tween the circle [o] and the square 
|O] were two bayous of considerable 
size and several small ones, also a 


cypress swamp, skirted with ponder- 
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ous and dense trees extending nearly 
the entire distance between the two 
points indicated. 

Soon after our start on this march, 
and before we had reached the 
swamp, at a point indicated on the 
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diagram by two small circles [oo], 
our regiment was suddenly halted. 
The orders, ‘‘ Halt!’’ ‘‘ Music to the 
rear!’’ ‘* Load at will!’’ ‘‘ Company 
A, deploy !’’ were given in rapid suc- 
cession by our cool and courageous 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fuller, who was 
then The company 
officers could be heard cautioning 
their men in somewhat authoritative 
tones, thus: “Steady, boys.” “Keep 
cool.” “Load carefully.” The load- 
ing was quickly done and the guns 
were brought into position for the 
‘‘Ready!’’ ‘‘Aim!”’ ‘‘Fire.’? Had 
the enemy really appeared, our regi- 
ment would have fought that night 
like veterans. We were just cross, 
out of sorts, and desperate enough 
to fight any body of troops coming 
against us. 
no terrors. 


in command. 


Death seemed to have 
These orders had been 
given to meet, as we had reason to 
suppose, a cavalry raid of the Con- 
federates. The scare was caused, 
however, by a small body of Federal 
cavalry returning from an attempt to 
discover the position and strength of 
the enemy at the north of us. With- 
out stopping, this cavalry company 
moved back to the Clinton road, leav- 
ing us to scout and patrol for our- 
selves. It was afterwards learned that 
fifteen hundred Confederates were at 
that hour slowly moving towards the 
position we then held. We did not 
know anything of our danger, how- 
ever, and a little later resumed our 
march. The flashing eye and nerve 
of our boys seen a few minutes before 
when a fight was in prospect, soon 
gave place to half-closed eyes, bent 
shoulders, and that long, loping pace 
that characterizes thoroughly tired 
men. The remainder of this march 


almost beggars description. Every 
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the 
and 
so exhausted by what they already 


and then some of 
would stumble and fall, 


now men 


were 


had endured that they were unable 
to rise without help. The shoes of 
many of the men, filled with water 
and mud, became so embedded that 
after repeated and ineffectual efforts 
to extricate them, were left behind, 
and the men continue to stagger on 
in their stocking-feet. 

The horses of the officers were 
loaded with the guns and knapsacks 
of the fainting men, and though 
thus relieved several of our 
taxed comrades dropped out of the 
ranks, found some knoll and sank 
upon it apparently indifferent whether 
they should sleep till morning, fall 
into the hands of the enemy, or meet 
death in that lonely place. 

Those of us who had strength 
continued the march through this 
swamp and its bayous whose waters 


over- 


in places reached nearly to the arm- 
pits of the shorter men, and we found 
ourselves, a few minutes before nine 
o'clock in the evening, at the place 
for which we had started nine hours 
before. Under a partly clouded sky 
we broke ranks and expected to biv- 
ouac there till morning. 

As precautionary measures no fires 
were lighted, no conversation per- 
mitted save in whispers, and no com- 
mands given except in undertones. 
The pickets were well posted ; head- 
quarters were in an open field by the 
roadside ; and silence reigned. Those 
were not 
duty, wet and 


who assigned to guard 
covered with mud, 
gnawing a little hardtack to keep soul 
and body together, threw themselves 
in great disorder upon the ground for 
such rest as they could get. 


Scarcely more than an hour could 
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have passed after we had taken our 
position for the night when a man 
was guided to headquarters, who, in 
a quiet and perfectly self-possessed 
‘The 


and are 


way, made these statements: 
Confederates are near you 


advancing. General Dwight, who 
has reconnoitered to a point within 
four miles of Port Hudson, is in full 
retreat. {Dwight had gone by the 
road indicated by a dotted 
line ( ).] The regiment that has 
been on your right [four companies 
of the One Hundred and Tenth New 
York] has been withdrawn and you 


ought to follow.’’ 


double 


There were no written orders, in- 
deed the man seemed to have no or- 
ders from any one, and after giving 
this information he disappeared as 
We tried 
to find him subsequently, but could 
not. 


quickly as he had come. 


For aught we knew he might 
He 


and we 


have been a Confederate spy. 
should have been detained 
ought to have been reprimanded for 
not detaining him. But we were too 
thoroughly used up to be efficient 
this the 


man’s manner completely disarmed 


disciplinarians; besides 
us and it was too dark to make out 
his looks or uniform. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, the conclu- 
valid that he 
but 
our side, and gave us this informa- 


clusion seems was a 


Confederate picket friendly to 
tion that we might make good our 


escape. If these are the facts, we 
hereby express to that man, alive or 
And if he is 


still living and this story of the mud 


dead, our gratitude. 
march ever comes to his notice, we 
hope he will report his name to our 
regiment through the adjutant-gen- 
eral of New Hampshire, or in any 
other possible way. 
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If we are mistaken in this conjec- 
ture, and if the scout was a Union 
soldier, we shall welcome any correc- 
tion of these statements. 

Immediately on the departure of 
this man we were so deeply im- 
pressed by his manner and by what 
he had said that the 
hastily summoned to 


for 


officers were 
headquarters 
While thus en- 
gaged, one of the number reported 
that a woman had been seen at the 


consultation. 


back of a plantation house near by 
Pre- 
communicating 


giving signals with a candle. 


sumably she was 


with Confederate troops who were 
known to be in close proximity to 
the position we then held. 

On further was 
ascertained by our pickets that the 
four companies of the One Hundred 
and Tenth 


investigation it 


New York actually had 
been withdrawn, and that we were left 
without artillery or cavalry support 
and without any communication with 
the other troops of our brigade, who 
were four miles away. 

We were not long, therefore, in 
reaching the conclusion that we were 
the the swamp. 
Hence, with no orders from any one, 


on wrong side of 
Word was 


passed as quickly as possible from 


we decided to retreat. 
man to man, and in a half-dazed con- 
dition our regiment soon was in line 
of march, headed for the two bayous 
and hideous swamp through which 
we had just passed. We made this 
‘ys 

The waters 


move none too soon. 


in the first bayou were slowly rising. 
Our conjecture was that the Confed- 
erates had turned the water of some 
other bayou into this one in order, if 
possible, to cut off our retreat. Then 
began a repetition of what we had 
experienced an hour or so before. It 
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was by this time too dark to pick 
our way, as at a few points we had 
been able to do when we entered 
the swamp on the other side. Our 
men soon were wading in mud that 
was waist-deep. Every now and 
then they would stumble over logs 
and one another. Many of them 
were too tired to utter a word; with 
bent forms and downcast eyes they 
struggled on. Some were swearing 
at every mishap and others in half 
prayer and half oath were saying, “O 
God! I cannot stand this any longer.” 
The hooting of owls and splashing of 
reptiles, especially young alligators 
and moccasin snakes, added gloom 
to the darkness of the night. Why 
some of the men were not bitten by 
reptiles is more than we can tell. 
When hardly knowing which way 
the road led we would light a candle 
or two, and, having made our obser- 
vations, continue to feel our way in 
the darkness, which at times was so 
dense that we scarcely could see the 
hand before the face. 
tressing feature of this part of the 
narrative is that some of our men, as 
we have reason to believe, who in 
this retreat had entered this doleful 
swamp never came out of it. We 
were while going and returning, thus 
beswamped for nearly five hours. 

At a little past midnight, more 
dead than alive, we crawled out of 
this dismal slough 
reached the Clinton road. Here we 
had hoped to rest, but found that 
the other troops, who had been tak- 
ing their ease since mid-forenoon the 
day before, already were forming in 
line to retreat, the report having 
reached them that an advance of the 
Confederate cavalry had begun. The 
Sixteenth was not given time, there- 


The most dis- 


and soon after. 
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fore, to make a cup of coffee or even 
to take breath, but was ordered to 
continue its march in quick time. 
Some of our men, however, could not 
do this and dropped in their tracks 
by the roadside. Had their lives de- 
pended on making this move with 
the other troops they would have 
remained, for a time at least, where 
they had fallen. 

We do not know that any com- 
plaint or criticism should be offered 
at this point, for the enemy doubtless 
was following us up and the position 
then occupied was a bad one, at least 
an exposed one, had an attack been 
made. 

The march was continued for an 
hour and a half more, until fairly 
good fighting ground was reached. 
A halt was ordered, the troops were 
properly arranged, and there was rest 
until daylight. The place assigned 
to our regiment yas low and swampy, 
so much so that on rising at daylight 
the rubber blanket under the major 
and adjutant, who were bunked to- 
gether, had sunk into the soft ground 
and was filled with a pailful or more 
of mud and water. 

At this point in the narrative, we 
must go back for a few moments, for 
some of our comrades were left on 
the other side of the swamp when 
the main body of the regiment had 
crossed, or were crossing it. There 
were three groupings of these men. 
The first grouping were the pickets 
that had been stationed to the 
north and east of the regiment. In 
the hurry and confusion of the. re- 
treat the officer of the day, Lieu- 
tenant (we withhold his name) 
had forgotten to see that the guards 
were notified and called in. One of 
these guards, a private of Company 
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C, who stationed nearest the 


road leading to the swamp, seeing 


was 


that the regiment was on a move, 
grew He felt there must 
have been an oversight or mistake on 


uneasy. 


the part of some one, and therefore 
resolved to shoulder a 


responsibility on his 


measure of 
own account. 
Accordingly, he went to his nearest 
neighbor, telling him to pass along 
word from man to man to come at 
once to the place where had been 
the headquarters of the regiment. 
When all had reported, he said to 
them, ‘‘ Boys, no doubt we have been 
left through some What 
After consultation it 
was the unanimous opinion of the 
men, though orders, that 
they would better quit their post and 


follow on after the regiment rather 


blunder. 
shall we do?”’ 


without 


than remain where they were sure to 
fall into the hands of the Confeder- 
ates. Accordingly, they did about 
as unmilitary a thing as_ soldiers 
well could do,—deserted their post 
and followed the retreating regiment. 
They found, first of all, that the 
planking of the bridge over the first 
and deepest bayou had been thrown 
into the stream by the last of our 
men who had crossed it. 
their 


Holding 
the 
bayou in 


cartridge-boxes above 
this 


remainder of the 


water, they forded 
safety. But the 
march in the darkness was fearful 
and horrible. Once in the swamp, 
however, they were from the 
Confederates, for no enemy on earth 
would 


safe 


have followed them where 


they went that night. These re- 
treating guards overtook some of the 
stragglers of our regiment who from 
sheer exhaustion had fallen behind, 
but by encouragement and help the 


most of them followed the guard 
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until the main body of the troops was 
reached on the Clinton road. 

The second grouping of our de- 
serted men numbered six who had 
stationed on outpost duty 
on the left flank of the regiment. 
They, too, had become uneasy. 
What indications of life they heard 
were on their front where the enemy 
was, and it was ominously and pain- 
fully silent in the direction where their 
regiment was supposed to be; and 
furthermore, the signal, an occa- 
sional rapping on the sword scabbard 
by the officer of the day, that had 
been 


been 


agreed upon, with which to 
keep these pickets in touch with 
their regiment, was no longer heard. 
The men concluded, therefore, to in- 
vestigate, and upon doing so found 
that the regiment had gone and 
that they were left apparently alone. 
There were, however, four comrades 
who were then soundly sleeping in a 
negro cabin near by. 

These six men concluded, without 
further delay, that they would follow 
the regiment. There was between 
them and the ford a rail fence well 
covered with vines. On the south 
side of this they quietly crept a part 
of the way on their hands and knees 
in order not to arrest attention, for 
by this time the Confederate scouts 


were close upon them. The water in 


the first bayou still rising, having 
also something of a current, was then 


almost too dangerous to enter. But 
the men took the chances. How 
they ever forded it and found their 
way through the swamp beyond is an 
astonishment to every one who par- 
ticipated in that doleful night's ad- 
venture. 

One of their number, in giving an 
account of his experience to the writ- 
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er, said: ‘‘ We could not see and we 
went through that swamp solely by 
the sense of feeling. We could tell 
by the condition of the mud where 
the men already had passed, and this 
was our only guide.’’ One of the 
number, after ineffectual efforts to 
keep along with the rest, fell behind, 
and for two days was reported as 
missing. It is a wonder that in de- 
spair he did not sink in the dark- 
ness and find his burial-place in the 
mud. 

The other five reached the em- 
bankment on the side of the Clinton 
road but could go no further. To 
their dismay they found that the other 
troops, including our regiment, had 
some time before taken up their line 
of march, and where they had gone 
these five men did not know. While 
they were lying there [at the point on 
the diagram marked o], a company 
of Confederate cavalry scouts passed 
over the road within ten feet of them, 
and a few minutes later galloped 
back, having discovered, no doubt, 
that the detachments bivouacked at 
the points indicated in the diagram 
by the three small circles [,,°.,] were 
in good position to repel an attack. 
At daylight these five men followed 
down the road, keeping, meanwhile, 
a good lookout for the enemy, until 
the other troops were overtaken. 

The third grouping of our deserted 
men, four in number, three of whom 
were members of the band and one a 
private, had sought the comfort and 
protection of a slave cabin near the 
position taken by the regiment for 
the night and had fallen asleep. 
Within a few minutes after the 
guards and pickets had gone, this 
cabin was surrounded and the four 
men were prisoners, and the next 
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morning were marched into Port 
Hudson. 

It is just to all parties to say at 
this point that it subsequently turned 
out that the conjecture of the private 
in Company C was correct. The 
lieutenant of the guard had not at- 
tended to one of his most important 
duties, which was to call in the 
guard and the outpost picket at the 
time the regiment moved. 


this remissness was known 


Though 

to the 
regimental officers, it was thought 
best to reprimand neither the lieuten- 
ant for his neglect nor the men on 
picket duty for their disobedience and 
desertion. Indeed, who was qualified 
to administer discipline? Those in 
command above us had failed in their 
duty, having left our entire regiment 
to shift for itself. Nor could our own 
regimental officers very well court- 
martial the guards and pickets, since 
without orders the entire regiment 
had taken the matter of retreat into 
its own hands. 

It is perfectly manifest that the 
Sixteenth regiment, according to the 
rules of war, ought to have had its 
colors taken 
disgraced. 


and have been 
But, on the other hand, 
had we remained beyond the bayou 
one hour longer, there would have 
been for us no escape. We therefore 
have no regrets and feel not the 
slightest mortification in recording 
these unmilitary acts. In all proba- 
bility under similar circumstances 
this behavior would be repeated by 
our men. And whatever 


away, 


may be 


thought of what we are saying, and 
while realizing the peril of the un- 
military conduct that by implication 
we are recommending, still we accord 
our praises to good judgment and 
common sense as well as to implicit 
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and explicit obedience to orders, es- 
pecially when the ship is on fire or 
when confidence in the commanding 
officers is somewhat impaired. Casa- 
bianca was a brave, good boy, but we 
always have thought he was lacking 
somewhat in ‘‘ horse sense’’ when he 
remained 
‘* Standing on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled.”’ 
Returning now to the main narra- 
tive, we find our regiment, with most 
of the stragglers who had followed 
still bivouacked at the 
had reached two 
three o'clock in the morning. 


us, place 


we between and 
It was 
slightly foggy and not fairly light 
when our men astir the next 


Such looking men as com- 


were 
morning. 
posed the Sixteenth regiment when 
the light fully dawned, this world, at 
least in civilized countries, rarely has 
seen. Their features were pinched 
and haggard; their eyes bloodshot 
and sunken; their legs and feet stiff 
and swollen. ‘There was scarcely a 
foot in the regiment but could show 
its blistered toes; there were ankle- 
joints completely peeled by the hard 
usage; some of the men had on but 
one shoe, others had both feet bare 
or bound up in rags. Some of the 
men while struggling and staggering 
in the swamp had bravely clung to 
all their accoutrements and the hun- 
dred rounds of ammunition, but oth- 
ers had been forced to throw away 
not only their ammunition but their 
guns, knapsacks, blankets, and for 
clothing had on little except coat and 
pants. There was not a man in the 
whole number who was not mudbe- 
sprinkled or mudbesoaked nearly to 
his waist, and not a few in the ranks, 
who, while in the swamp had stum- 
bled over stuinps, fallen timber, and 
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each other, were a mass of mud from 
head to feet. As one of our regi- 
mental correspondents wrote,—‘‘a 
sorer-skinned, stiffer-jointed, or more 
woebegone and bog covered body of 
men was never seen.”’ 

Our readers easily can infer that 
these were among the experiences 
that helped to sap the vitality of 
the Sixteenth, and, notwithstanding 
the natural vigor of its men, made 
them an easy to the terrible 
fatality that came to them a month 
or more later. There is no doubt 
that scores of our regiment never 
after that mud march knew a well 
day. 


prey 


We find on consulting our journal 
that our rations that morning were 
reduced to coffee and hardtack. As 
soon as we had partaken of these the 
troops were ordered to fall into line, 
and after a march of an hour or so 
we reached the cane-field that we had 
left the day before. At the order, 
‘‘Break ranks!’’ most of the men 
dropped to the ground completely 
exhausted. 

We need not say, for it passes 
without saying, that the recollection 
of what we have just narrated, even 
after these many years have inter- 
vened, is sickening almost beyond 
endurance. 

Pardon the recapitulation of what 
we passed through during twenty- 
four hours beginning on the morning 
of March 17. 

First, We were kept waiting, most 
of the time in line, from five o’clock 
in the morning till midday. 

Second, We made a needless march 
for miles on rough and muddy roads, 
in roundabout ways when shorter and 
well-made roads just as well might 
have been taken; and all this was in 
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consequence of the blunder or igno- 
rance of those who had misdirected us. 

Third, Our regiment and four 
companies of the One Hundred and 
Tenth New York, though already 
exhausted from a long and quick 
march, and while there were at com- 
mand plenty of fresh troops, were 
sent, through a purgatory of mud 
and ditch water, to an outpost 
which was in close proximity to the 
enemy. 

Fourth, There had been furnished 
neither cavalry to escort us nor artil- 
lery to support us, nor baggage 
wagons to help us, nor a solitary 
army ambulance to carry our sick 
and disabled men. 


Fifth, There were no means of 
communication between our regi- 


ment and the remainder of the troops 
then on the Clinton road, nor any 
officer in authority to tell us why we 
were sent to this outpost, or what to 
do while there, or when to return. 

Sixth, While we were in this peril- 
ous position and when, without or- 
ders, we made our retreat, the Con- 
federates, in force at least five thou- 
sand, as subsequently learned, in- 
cluding cavalry and infantry, were 
within two miles of where we biv- 
ouacked and were cautiously feeling 
their way down the strip of land ly- 
ing between the Mississippi and the 
bayous that we must cross before 
we could reach the other troops of 
our Had the enemy 
flanked us even with a small force 
of cavalry, we should have been 
bagged and marched to Port Hudson 
in the morning. 

We do not care to say more, nor 
will we comment further on this 
whole miserable affair. Our indig- 
nation is too intense. 


command. 
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After reaching the encampment in 
the cane-field, we were notified that 
there still was danger of an attack, 
though seemingly not so great as the 
day before. Our men, therefore, 
measurably had to be kept in shape 
and position to form in line. The 
danger meanwhile was so great that 
General Banks wanted every avail- 
able man to be brought to the front. 
The adjutant accordingly was sent 
during the day to Baton Rouge to 
look up those of the Sixteenth who 
had been left in the hospital and con- 
valescent camp and to bring to the 
front all who were willing to accom- 
pany him. The men were called to- 
gether, and after the adjutant had 
stated the case thirty-two volunteered 
to make the effort. Some of those 
who volunteered were too sick to 
march, and as the line was formed 
the adjutant’s heart, almost for the 
first time in the campaign, gave way. 
Had the authority rested with him 
every one of those men except a half 
dozen professional bummers would 
have been sent back to the hospital. 
Poor men! Some of them marched 
until they sank in their tracks and 
were carried back in an ambulance ; 
others never recovered from the ef- 
fort to do their duty and not to ap- 
pear to desert their comrades while 
in the face of the enemy. The adju- 
tant may say that there is scarcely 
anything amid all his duties that he 
looks back upon with so little satis- 
faction as the using of his words and 
influence to induce those sick men to 
join the rest of the regiment, though 
none were required to accompany 
him except such as_ volunteered. 


And it was, in a large measure, this 
volunteering of these sick men to add 
their failing strength to the 


next 
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move that rendered the scene so pa- 
thetic that it never can be forgotten 
by the executive officer of the regi- 
ment to his dying day. 

The next morning, March 20, we 
were ordered at ten o'clock to strike 
tents and be ready for an immediate 


Note.—The author desires sugge stions or corrections fr 


move. In this condition of expec- 
tancy we remained hour after hour 
until near four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the order came so sud- 
denly that the line was formed while 
men were buckling on their knap- 
sacks and other accoutrements. 


m any comrade of the Sixteenth or any other regiment. 


nued. 


‘"MONGST THE HILLS OF MERRIMACK. 


By Alice Greenwood. 


’Mongst the hills of Merrimack— 
Wish to heaven I was back! 
Shet my eyes, and there they be, 
‘*Just as plain as A B C.”’ 
Kearsarge, the old Minks, too,— 
See ’em both from Waterloo. 
Waterloo beneath the hill, 

Sittin’ there so calm and still, 
With its houses, clean and white, 
Smilin’ at you day and night; 
And the river, chucklin’ low, 

As it did long years ago, 

When I trudged to school and back 
’Mongst the hills of Merrimack. 


Warner river, don’t you mind 

How it used to curve and wind, 

How it twisted in and out 

’Mongst the rocks where speckled 
trout 

Played at ‘‘hide and seek,’’ you 
know, 

Or, that is, we called it so? 

’*T wa’ n’t no trick to ketch a mess 

Them days in an hour or less. 

Ah! my old mouth waters still, 

And I s’pose it allers will, 

When my tho’ts go wanderin’ back, 

*Mongst the hills of Merrimack. 


‘Pears to me the sun shone brighter, 
Somehow, too, the snow looked whiter, 
And the sky was twicet as blue, 

And the days were shorter, too. 
Then the girls were so much neater, 
So much prettier, and completer, 

So much truer, too, some way, 

Than the girls are now-a-day. 
Speakin’ of the girls, and then, 

How it all comes back again: 

The old school-house down the road, 
Fore it birch and pine trees grow’d ; 
There ’s the stone wall at the back, 
’Mongst the hills of Merrimack. 


’T aint no use to hanker, though, 
Arter things that’s gone, you know; 
But if I could just slip in 

To the old home once ag’ in, 
When the lilacs, all a bloom, 
Scent the little attic room,— 

If I could wake up and find 

All these years I’ve left behind 
Was a dream, a dream! —then I 
Would be ready most to die. 

Ah, well, if I’m laid to rest 

On these prairies of the West, 
Hope my soul may wander back 
*Mongst the hills of Merrimack. 
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HILLSBOROUGH. 


Ly Prof. lsaac Copp. 


Early history of Hills- 
borough runs much 
like that of other New 
Hampshire towns of the Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary peri- 
There is the story of 
courage and perseverance, clearing 
and settling, or rather, settling and 
clearing, hardship and endurance. 
Those towns, however, that were 
situated along the line extending 
from Dover and Rochester to Lake 
Winnipesaukee, thence through Bos- 
cawen, Concord, Hopkinton, Hills- 
borough, and Keene, to Charlestown, 
on the Connecticut, had experiences 
peculiar to themselves, incident to 
their frontier location. 





ods. same 


Here 
the border line of civilization 


was 
from 





| Business Portion of Hillsborough Bridge, looking West. 


the south. Here was the lurking- 


place of the ruthless savage from the 





Main Street, looking toward Central Square. 


north. The sequel needs no recital. 
This is hallowed ground. 

To one unacquainted with the ety- 
mology of the name Hillsborough, it 
has an appropriate suggestiveness of 
the physical features of the 
Hillsborough is indeed a hilly 
but its name is taken from its origi- 
nal grantee and patron, Col. John 
Hill, of Boston. Colonel Hill is said 
to have given Gov. John Wentworth 
about fifty dollars for his signature to 
the charter incorporating the town as 
Hillborough. The name has been 
corrupted to Hillsborough. 

From the time of the original sur- 
vey of the town under the Masonian 


town. 
town, 
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patent till 1772 it was officially known 
as “No. 7.’’ Colonel Hill and a Mr. 
Keyes, of Boston, received a grant of 
this township while it was under the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts for the 
last time. (During the period be- 
tween 1641 and 1749 southern New 
Hampshire was twice claimed and 
governed by Massachusetts, and as 
many times reclaimed and ruled as 
an independent colony. ) 

These new proprietors, anxious to 
develop their grant, made prepara- 
tions for a settlement within its bor- 
ders. Consequently, in 1741, a small 
company of men and one woman made 
their way from the vicinity of Bos- 





Marcy's Block, Central Square, looking up Main Street. 


ton, through the wilderness to town- 
ship ‘‘No. 7,’’ on the Contoocook 
river. Of the members of this com- 
pany, the names which have come 
down to us are, James McColley and 





Ae a ely 


The ‘Great Bridge 


and the Mills in !852. 





School Street, looking North. 


wife, Samuel Gibson, Robert Mc- 
Clure, and James Lyon. There were 
undoubtedly others in the company, 
but their names have been lost. 

On the eastern cant of the hill 
sloping to the Contoocook, by the 
side of a large boulder on the pres- 
ent site of Marcy’s block, James Mc- 
Colley erected the first house in town. 
In this rude log hut, on January 18, 
1742, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Colley, a son. This son, later known 
as Lieut. John McColley, was the 
first child born of white parents in 
the town. 

It appears that the wife of Samuel 
Gibson came to the settlement early 
in its beginning, for on May 19, 1742, 
was born to them a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, the second child of the new 
community. The Gibson house was 
on what is now the Centre road, just 
above Freeman Adams’s. These two 





Part of Main Street, looking North. 
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youngest comers have a later identity 
with the history of the town. 
Recognizing the great importance 
of the meeting-house among New 
England settlers, Messrs. Hill and 
Keyes had built this ‘‘Ark of the 
Covenant’’ literally in the wilder- 
ness, as an inducement to the settle- 
ment of their grant. This, the first 
meeting-house in town, was built 
on the present site of the Clark 


brothers’ barn, and a_ parsonage 





Horace Marcy. 
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stood where their house now stands. 
Colonel Hill purchased a fine bell for 
this church, but owing to the aban- 
donment of the settlement soon after 
his purchase, the bell was carried to 
Groton, Mass., where it has since 
done full measure of religious service. 





Joshua Marcy. 


In about five years this settlement 
had a maximum of eight or ten fam- 
ilies, which, with the exception of 
one or two on Bible hill, were scat- 
tered from the Bridge to the Centre. 

At this period in our history, the 


Joshua Marcy, Jr. 
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Benjamin Pierce, 


influence of French hostility to the 
English was sorely felt by the border 
settlers of New their 
memorable experiences with the In- 
dians. 


England, in 


Already, the stealthy savage 





the 
no 
doubt, was forming plans for its de- 
struction. he had 
been seen moving with spectre-like 
quietness near the falls of the Con- 
toocook, where the mills now stand. 


was gathering data concerning 
“Ne 7 


settlement in 7» and, 


Several times 


OF HILLSBOROUGH. 





W. S. Marcy. 


The settlers felt some apprehension 
of their safety, as they had no stock- 
ade or other fortification within the 
settlement. 

On April 22, 1746, the Indians 
made a descent upon Hopkinton and 
When the 
report of this calamity reached the 
inhabitants of ‘‘ No. 7,’’ they imme- 
diately decided to abandon their set- 
tlement and go to some place of se- 
curity. Accordingly, after burying 
their heavier articles of furniture, 


captured eight persons. 





Abe! Conant Burnham, M. D. 











Congregational Chape! at the Centre. 


they left the place, taking such of 
their possessions as they could carry, 
and driving their cattle before them. 
As they passed through Antrim they 
were joined by Philip Riley, then the 
sole’ inhabitant of that town. He 
had settled in the northeast part of 
the town on what is known 
Whittemore place, now 
George E. Gould. This was the 
end of the first settlement in Hills- 
borough. As far as we know, none 
of the first settlers ever returned, 
though some of their children came 
back at a later period. 

For about sixteen years following 
this exodus, ‘‘ No. 7’’ was again in 
possession of its original owner, the 
red man. Every vestige of settle- 
ment except the parsonage was de- 
stroyed. Tradition tells us that dur- 


as the 
owned by 





Lower Village Chapel. 
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ing this interval the old church was 
maliciously burned by one Keyes, 
of Weare. It is supposed that he 
looted the glass, which at that time 
was rare and valuable, and then 
burned the building for amusement. 
No attempt at resettlement was made 
until danger from Indian depreda- 
tions was removed by the termina- 





Congregational Church, 


tion of the French and Indian war, 
and the capitulation of the French 
in favor of the English. 

During the interval between the 
first and second settlements, Colonel 
Hill became sole proprietor of the 
town. In 1763 he employed Daniel 
Campbell, Esq., of Amherst, to sur- 
vey it into 100-acre lots. 

The second settlement was begun 
in 1762 by Daniel McMurphy, who 
came from Chester, in this state. 
He took up his residence on Bible 
hill. For more than a year McMur- 
phy and his wife were the only in- 
habitants for miles around. An in- 
stance of female courage in those 
times is given in the story of how, 
at a time when there was no settle- 
ment nearer than New Boston, Mrs. 
McMurphy remained alone in this 
wilderness for two weeks, while her 
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husband was gone to Chester on bus- 
iness. The McMurphy family moved 
to the town of Hill a few years later. 
There are still traces of their cellar 
on Bible hill, a short distance from 
Alonzo Tuttle’s residence. 

Other settlers soon followed this 
first family. Among the heads of 
families in the settlement in 1767, we 
find the names of John McColley, 
Capt. Samuel Bradford, Sen., Lieut. 
Samuel Bradford, Jonathan Durant, 
Joshua Easty, Timothy ‘Wilkins, 
John Gibson, Samuel Gibson, Wil- 
liam Williams, Benjamin Lovejoy, 
William Pope, Jonathan Sargent, 
Moses Steele, Isaac Baldwin, Wil- 
liam Taggart, Isaac Andrews. This 
was the basis of the future town. 
These names have come down to us 
by direct with later 
acquisitions, have given us a town 


descent, and, 





St. Mary's Church and Rectory. 

whose record for producing leaders 

among men cannot be beaten. 
McColley and the Gibsons were 

sons of the first settlers. 

that their parents 


It seems 
had settled in 
Litchfield after leaving ‘‘ No. 7,’’ in 
1746. Here Colonel Hill became ac- 
quainted with John McColley and 


Elizabeth Gibson, heirs to the dis- 
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Methodist Church at the Centre. 


tinction of being the first white chil- 
dren born in Hillsborough, and of- 
fered them 100 acres of land in his 
new town, if they would marry each 
other and settle there. Whether by 
the land inducement or their own 
natural inclinations, the Colonel’s 
plan was successfully carried out, 
and early in the second settlement 
we find John and Elizabeth man and 
wife, happily ensconced on their new 
farm in the western part of the town, 
near Sulphur hill. 

Capt. Samuel Bradford, Sen., set- 
tled on Bible hill, and opened the 
first tavern in town, where Alonzo 
Tuttle now lives. He built the first 
saw- and grist-mill in town, also, on 





Methodist Church, Hillsborough Bridge. 
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Rev. T. E. Cramer. 


the west side of the Beard road, just 
above the bridge at the ‘‘ Old Foun- 
dry.’’ 

The greater part of these settlers 
came from Massachusetts. Lieut. 
Samuel Bradford—not related to the 
captain—and William Lovejoy came 
from Amherst, Moses Steele came 
from Londonderry, William Taggart 
from Derryfield, now Manchester. 

The -impending dangers which 
distracted the earlier settlers and 
checked their merited progress have 
been removed. This later company 
are now working with concentrated 
energies for the fixed purpose of es- 
tablishing happy homes and develop- 
ing a thrifty community. Bible hill 
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v. F. W. Burrows. 


is the centre of activity in this em- 
bryonic town. Here the first perma- 
nent settlement was made and here 
the first tavern was opened. Al- 
though we may not at this early 
period dignify the place by speaking 
of its ‘‘ population,’’ its numbers are 
rapidly increasing. In 1772, 
are twenty-two freeholders. There is 
now systematic progress. The need 
of organization is being felt. Conse- 
quently the inhabitants, through the 
agency of Isaac Andrews, Esq., peti- 
tion the governor for a charter of 
incorporation. We are told that 
“’Squire’’ Andrews employed Rev. 
James Scales, the first established 
minister of Hopkinton, to draw up 
the petition. 


there 


The charter bears date of November 
14, 1772, and is issued in the name of 
‘*George The Third, by the grace of 
God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland, King, 
Faith,’’ etc., 
vice of 


France, and 
the 

‘by and with the ad- 
truly 
Wentworth, 
and Commander-in-chief of our prov 
\fter the 


Defender of 


our and well beloved 


John Esq., Governor 


ince of New Hampshire 
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usual description, it continues, ‘‘ The 
same being butted and bound as fol- 
lows. Viz. Beginning at the South 
East Corner, at a Beech Tree marked 
7, from thence South Eighty Four 
Degrees and Thirty Minutes West 
about Six Miles by the Society 
Lands so called to a Beech Tree 
marked 7 and 8, from thence North 
Fifteen West about Six 
Miles by Common Land so called to 
a Beech Tree 7 and 8, marked, from 
thence North Eighty Four degrees 
and Thirty Minutes East about Six 
Miles to a Beech Tree marked 7, 
from thence about Six Miles by the 
Town of Henniker to the bounds first 
mentioned; be and they are hereby 
declared to be a Town Corporate by 
the Name of Hillborough.’’ 

This instrument made the same 
reservation of ‘‘ all White Pine Trees 
that are or shall be found being and 
growing within and upon the said 
Tract of Land fit for the use of our 
Royal Navy,’’ as was made in other 
New England towns. Without His 


degrees 
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High Scnool, 


Majesty’s consent no person might 
fell a white pine tree bearing the 
royal mark, the arrow, though he 
owned the land on which it stood. 
This was another of those imprudent 
and unpopular acts of George III 
which helped to precipitate that great 
strife in which the mettle and patriot- 
ism of our Hillsborough fathers stood 
the highest test. 

By the provisions of the charter 
Isaac Baldwin was appointed to call 
the first town meeting. It was held 
in Captain Baldwin's tavern on Bible 
hill on November 24, 1772. Follow- 
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Chester M. Gould, M. D. M. M. Hadley. S. Denison, W.S. Marcy. 
Wilson D. Forsaith, Norman E, McPhail. D. W. C. Newman. S. H. Baker. 
Solon Newman. Ruthven Childs. Charles M. Freeman. A. M. Burnham. 
Cc. C. White. H. J. Gage. James W. Grimes, Esq. J. H. T. Newell. 
W. T. Whittle. Alden P, Farrar. Frank Parker, W. P. Prescott. 
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‘* Voted, That Capt. Samuel Bradford should 
keep the council at the time of ordination.” 


A town church meeting was held 
on the same day and at the same 
place as the corporate town meeting 
was held. At this meeting it was 


“Voted, Unanimously, that Mr. Jonathan 
Barnes take the charge and oversight of the 
church and flock of Christ in this town afore- 
said, and that he settle with us in the work of 
the gospel ministry according to the platform 


Ex-Gov. J. B. Smith. 


ing is a part of the record of that first 
meeting : 


loted, To accept the charter. 

Voted, Isaac Baldwin, town clerk. 

Voted, The selectmen serve for no pay this 
Voted, Isaac Andrews, John McColley, Dan- 
1 McNeil, Isaac Baldwin, William Pope, se 

tmen. 

loted, Daniel McNeil, William Pope, Wil- 

m Taggart, William Clark, surveyors of high- 

ys. 


Voted, Capt. Samuel Bradford, town treas- 


Y 


Voted, Capt. Samuel Bradford, tything man. 
‘l'oted, The selectmen, fence viewers. 
‘loted, William Jones, Joshua Easty, hog 
nstables. 


‘loted, William Pope, sealer of leather. 
‘l'oled, Isaac Andrews, clerk of the market. 
loled, To renew their call to Mr. Jonathan 
rnes to settle in the work of the gospel min- 
rv, Ex-Gov. J. B. Smith. 


of church discipline commonly called Cam- 
bridge platform, so far as it agrees with the 
Word of God or the Sacred Scriptures. 

“Voted, That they will give him thirty 
pounds lawful money by way of settlement, 
and that they will give him thirty pounds law- 
ful money a year for the first four years, and 
that they will give him thirty-five pounds law- 
ful money a year for the next four years, and 
then forty pounds a year until there are sev- 
enty families in town, and when there are 
seventy families in town he is to be entitled 
to fifty pounds a year, sooner or later, and is 
to have fifty pounds a year from the time of 
seventy families coming into the town till there 
are ninety families, and after there are ninety 
families he is to have sixty pounds a year until 
there are one hundred ten families in town, 


nterior View of Ex-Gov. J. B. Smith's Residence and after there are one hundred ten in town he 
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is to have sixty-six pounds, thirteen shillings, 
and six pence annually, so long as he shall 


continue in the ministry among us; and fur- 


thermore, that we will allow him two or three 
Sabbaths in a year to visit his friends.” 


The concurrent action of these two 
meetings in regard to Rev. Jonathan 
Barnes shows that there was still a 
strong bond of union between church 
and state. The strength of that 
bond lay in the fact that a very 
large majority of the citizens at that 


Franklin Pierce. 


time were members of the church. 
Those of the church who joined in 
extending the call to Mr. Barnes 
were John Sargent, Nehemiah Wil- 
kins, Anthony Morin, William Wil- 
liams, Archibald Taggart, Jonathan 
Durant, Timothy Wilkins, Joseph 
Clark, Benjamin Lovejoy, Samuel 
Bradford, John Mead, George Booth, 
Isaac Andrews, Joshua Easty, Tim- 
othy Bradford, William Pope, Sam- 
uel Bradford, Jr. Those of the con- 
gregation were Baxter Howe, Wil- 
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The President Pierce Homestead. 


liam Jones, Andrew Wilkins, Samuel 
Bradford, 3d, Isaac Baldwin. 

On the day following the church 
meeting, Rev. Jonathan Barnes, then 
twenty-three years of age, was or 
dained and settled, the first estab 
lished minister in town. The ordi- 
nation exercises were held in Lieu 
tenant Bradford’s barn on Bible hill. 
The council were entertained at Cap- 
tain Bradford’s tavern. 


The stipulations in the contract 
implied a possibly long period of 


ministerial 
realized. 
ously with 


work, which was fully 
Mr. Barnes labored zeal 
the people 
thirty-one years. 


for about 
How many of the 
pecuniary degrees of the contract he 
passed, does not appear. 

According to the requirements of 
the charter, the first annual town 
meeting was held March 25,—the 


Judge S. W. Holman. 
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After elect- 
ing officers for the ensuing year, and 
voting to dismiss, for the time being, 
the article in regard to building a 
ieeting-house, the citizens voted 
that this meeting be adjourned to 
the fifteenth day of April next at ten 
of the clock in the forenoon to Mr. 
samuel Bradford jun’ his barn."’ 

The barn was the workshop of 
these early builders of our town. It 


last Thursday,—1773. 


vas the temple of their worship, the 
their deliberations. The 
day to which the last meeting ad- 
journed happened to be that of the 


arena of 


K. D. Pierce, Esq. 


‘Publick Fast,’’ so no business was 
transacted. A meeting-house was 
the first great want of the commu- 
nity. Ata town meeting held on the 
following May 4th, it was voted “‘ to 
build a meeting house this year, the 
length to be 35 feet, breadth 30 feet, 
and g feet stud; to set the same on 
land Colonel Hill gave for that pur- 
pose. Isaac Andrews, John McCol- 
ley, Timothy Wilkins, Committee.’’ 

This house was not completed for 
use till 1779. Meanwhile, religious 
services were held in barns in warm 
weather and in dwelling-houses in 
cold weather. 

The land alluded to as given by 


K. D. Pierce, Esq 


Colonel Hill included ten acres near 
the centre of the town. It was given 
‘‘for the site of a meeting house, 
burial ground, and common.’’ He 
also set apart about two hundred fifty 
acres as a gilt to the first settled min- 
ister in the town. This, of course, 


fell to the Rev. Mr. Barnes, whose 


Judge S. W. Holman. 
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Eagle Hose Company. 


descendants still own the old home- 
stead and use it for a summer home. 
The folk-lore associated with the old 
Barnes mansion would of itself fill 
the space allotted to this sketch. 

At the town-meeting held March 
30, 1775, it was voted to ‘‘ reserve 
one-third part of highway tax 
towards purchasing lumber to build 
a bridge over the Contoocook River, 


if Colonel Hill will give 1oo acres of 
land or $100 towards building said 
bridge.” This record is interesting as 
showing the comparative value of land 
at that time and the first movement 
towards bridging the Contoocook. 


HILLSBOROUGH. 


We are told that the proprietor had 
been selling land for several years at 
the regular price of fifty cents an 
acre. 

It appears that Colonel Hill prom- 
ised to contribute one hundred acres 
of land in his new town towards the 
building of a bridge. The extra bur- 
dens incident to the war which imme- 
diately followed, called for strictest 
economy in town affairs, hence the 


Contoocook Mills. 


building of the bridge, like that of 
the church, was prolonged to 1779. 
An example of the rigid economy 
practised by the town in that trying 
period is shown by the following 
town record of 1776: ‘‘ Voted three 
pounds to defray town charges this 
year.’’ 

Colonel Hill died in 1776 at his home 


Hook and Ladder Company. 
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in Boston. Like many other specu- 
lators of that time, he became finan- 
‘ially distressed in the last years of his 
ife, from disturbance in commercial 
‘ircles caused by the impending war 
nd the depreciation of Continental 
noney. A large portion of the north- 
ast section of Hillsborough came into 
he possession of some of his creditors 
yy mortgage title. Gov. James Bow- 
loin, of Massachusetts, obtained a 
claim to one thousand acres in this 
vay, and a Mr. Green, of Boston, 
eight hundred acres. The first set- 
tlement in this section of the town 
vas made in 1780 by John Hartwell, 
from Concord, Mass.,—whence the 
name ‘‘Concord End’’—and Thad- 


leus Munroe from Carlisle. 
E. C. Newman, Chief of Police. 


maintain that freedom, and secure 
that happiness. On March 30, 1775, 
in anticipation of the approaching 
conflict, the town voted to purchase 
a supply of ammunition. The 
powder of patriotism was already 
thoroughly dry and in waiting. It 
needed only the spark from Lexing- 
ton to make it effective. When the 
news of that ‘event reached Hills- 
borough, a company of volunteers 
Hittdberough Westen (Mille ond High Street, for twelve days’ service was immedi- 
ately formed under the leadership of 
In 1775, the settlement numbered 
forty families. Although the mu- 
nicipal government had been in mo- 
tion less than three years, it had 
acquired a momentum which car- 
‘ied it successfully and gloriously 
hrough the high resistance period 
the Revolutionary struggle. The 
spirit which led those heroes into the 
vilderness to battle with the forces of 
nature for homes, freedom, and hap- 
piness, could not fail them when they = 
vere called to defend those homes, Baker's Block. 
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Col J. F. Grimes. 


Capt. Isaac Baldwin. Besides the 


captain, the company consisted of Ser- 


geant Ammi Andrews, Moses Steele, 
Andros Wilkins, John McNeil, Is- 
aac Baldwin, Jr., Samuel Symonds, 
George Beamin, William Jones, Bax- 


Hon. J. B. Whittemore. 


ter Howe, James Gibson, James Tag- 
gart, Silas Cooledge, Jacob Flint. 
They started immediately for the 
scene of action. Soon after their 
arrival at headquarters of the Ameri- 
can army, a large company was en- 
rolled under command of Captain 
Baldwin, with John Hale, of Hop- 
kinton, lieutenant, Stephen Hoit, 
whose descendants live in Sandwich, 
ensign. This company was in the 


Col, J. F. Grimes. 


detachment commanded by 
Andrew McClary of Epsom. 

On the morning of June 17 they 
were stationed in Medford. Early in 
the day, when the Battle of Bunker 
Hill was opened, they were ordered 
to advance to the scene of conflict. 
They entered the fight about noon, 
and at one o’clock Captain Baldwin 
fell, mortally wounded in the breast 
by a musket ball. Two of his fellow- 
townsmen, members of his company, 
John McNeil and James Gibson, bore 
the gallant captain from the field. 
He on that 
memorable day. ‘This was Hillsbor 
ough’s first human sacrifice at the 
altar of liberty. Following is a lis! 
of those who entered the servic 
later: Isaac Andrews, Jr., Willian 
Pope, Thomas Murdough, Samuel 
Murdough, Solomon Andrews, Sam 
uel Bradford, Jr.,"% John McColley 


Major 


died before sundown 
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William Booth, Asa Wilkins, Na- 
than Taylor, William Taggart, Arch- 
ibald Taggart, Joseph Taggart, John 
Taggart, Robert Taggart, Nathaniel 
Johnson, Robert Finne, Simeon Sy- 
monds, Joel Jones, Benjamin Jones, 
Andrew Bradford, John Meade, 
Thomas Kimball, John ‘Thomson, 
Ebenezer Sargent. The records 
show that Hillsborough furnished, in 
ill, thirty-eight heroes for the Revo- 
lutionary war. Several of these men 
served under Stark. Ammi Andrews 
ind James Taggart accompanied 
\rnold on his expedition against 
Quebec. Robert Wilkins was a fa- 
vorite in lLafayette’s detachment. 
Not all the heroes had joined the 
There were those 
at home struggling as heroically with 
a depreciated currency and its attend- 
In the records of that time 
there is constant allusion to the finan- 


army in the field. 


ant evils. 


J. S. Butler. 


cial chaos. Frequent conventions 


were held ‘‘ for establishing the price 


of things.’’ The following is from 


the town records of March 30, 1780: 
Voted, To make the money good agreeable 
contract with Rev. J. Barnes, in the produce 
land, or as much money as will purchase 
much grain, labor, or meat as the contract 
uld at the time it was made.”’ 

\t one time the salary of Mr. Barnes 

for a year was only enough to pur- 

chase him a pig. 


J. S. Butler 


Daniel Killom at that time paid 
$10,000 for the farm now owned by 
Mr. Freeman Adams. 

Some idea of the fluctuation of 
prices may be obtained from the 
price of labor as fixed each year by 
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W. H. Roach. F. G. Rumrill. 
C. A. Macalister. 


F. W. Hardy. 
B. E. Newman. 


vote of the town. The day wages of 
a man and yoke of oxen with ‘“‘ uten- 
’? were the same and run as fol- 
lows: 1777, 3. shillings; 6 
shillings; 1779, 3 pounds; 1780, 
7 pounds, ro shillings; 1781, 
pounds; 1782, 6 shillings ; 
shillings; 1784, 4 shillings. 

At a town-meeting held January 
26, 1778, Lieut. Daniel McNeil, Mr. 
John McClintock, and Lieut. Wil- 
liam Pope were chosen a committee 
‘‘to confer with committees from 
Henniker, Deering, and Antrim to 
instruct their representative in regard 
to Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union between the United 
States of America.’’ The towns just 
mentioned were at that time classed 
with Hillsborough for representation 
in the legislature of New Hampshire. 


sils 
3 1775, 


12 
1783, 6 


4 


F. E. Merrill. 


OF HILLSBOROUGH. 


ORCHESTAR. § 


G. B. Codman. W.E. Newman. 


L. S. Hill. 


E. C. Gage. 
P. D. Gould. 


In those primeval days of sim- 
plicity and hardihood, when the only 
vehicle in use was the springless lum- 
ber wagon, the technical and scien- 
tific consideration. of road building 
had not absorbed the minds of the 
people. The town had made some 
provision for highways, but they 
were little more than our ordinary 
wood paths through the pastures and 
forests. The scattered houses were 
connected by foot paths. There was 
a highway extending from near Free- 
man Adams’s place on the Centre 
road across Bible hill to the west 
part of the town. That part of the 
road east of the ‘‘ turnpike’’ has long 
since been discontinued, but traces of 
it are still visible. 

The first bridge across the Contoo- 
cook in this town was completed in 
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e latter part of 1779. Previous to 
e construction of a bridge, the town 
\intained a ferry for public convey- 
The bridge, a 
oden structure, was built on the 

of the present new bridge. In 
it locality, for those times, it was a 
rvel in size and engineering skill. 


‘e across the river. 


was always known as ‘‘ The Great 
dge.’’ Its memory is perpetuated 

in the name Hillsborough Bridge. 
records we find 
hat labor on that bridge, at three 
ounds a day, cost 2,109 pounds. 
‘aptain Bradford also presented a bill 
194 pounds, 10 shillings, for liquor 
id victuals furnished laborers on the 
ridge. The ratio of victuals to drink 
is not recorded. The account was 
allowed with good grace, for our 
fathers believed that no great under- 
taking could be successfully accom- 
entered into with 


From the town 


plished unless 


‘‘spirit.’’ Even the building and 
dedication of the early churches were 
attended with a liquid commingling 
of spirit with spirits. 

Those were ‘‘the good, old days”’ 
of kitchen fireplaces, tallow candles, 
ox-cart conveyance, and West India 
Contrast that condition with 
modern Hillsborough, with its ap- 
proved heating apparatus, electric 
lights, railroad conveyance, and— 
well, it is astonishing with what tena- 
cious veneration some men do per- 
petuate the institutions of their 
fathers. 

The pioneers and early settlers of 
our town were not generally men of 
culture, but they were abundantly 
possessed of that material of which 
true culture is made, namely, com- 
mon sense and adaptability, the rich 
heritage of their descendants. 

Public schools did not become a 


rum. 
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hauncy Jones, First Bass. 
Frank S. Story, First Tenor. 


Watkin W. Griffiths, Second Bass and Director. 


Arthur Woodhead, Organist. 
Berton E. Newman, Second Tenor. 
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fixed part of the town institution till 
after the Revolutionary war clouds 
had cleared away. 1786, the 
town was divided into districts or 
‘“classes,’’ as they were called, for 
school purposes. This was the be- 
ginning of a public school system in 
Hillsborough. Occasional appro- 
priations had been made before this, 
but the town felt no obligation in the 
matter. 


In 


In 1781, 1,000 pounds were 


‘*Maple Cottage ""—W. T. Whittle. 


raised for a ‘‘school master.” This 
was the year when common laborers 
received twelve pounds a day. In 
1788, ‘‘ Voted, there be five classes in 
said town in order for schooling and 
that one half of the money converted 
to the use of school shall be for a man 
school and that said money be di- 
vided by families, and that there be a 
committee of five men to class said 
town, which are as follows, (viz) 
John Dutton, Joseph Symonds, Paul 
Cooledge, John Bradford, William 
Taggart.’’ In 1791, the sum of fif- 
teen pounds was raised for schools. 
Each class was allowed to lay out 
one half of its share of the money for 
a “woman school.” In 1792, twenty- 
pounds were raised ‘‘in addition to 
that required by law, and each class 
may lay out their part for a man or 
woman school.’’ This is the first 
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mention of 
law,’’ 


amount “required by 
and the last mention of ‘‘ man 
school” and ‘‘ woman school,”’ so this 
date was the birth of our modern sys- 
tem of schools. 

With peace established in the 
country, our town developed rapidly 
in population, thrift, and wealth. 
The family was the unit of social and 
religious organization. It was also 
the basis of much political transac- 
tion. The strong and peaceful inde- 
pendence of those early homes fur- 
nishes a refreshing theme for reflec- 
tion in this heated age of concentra- 
tion and interdependence of capital 
and labor. The distaff was the 
sceptre of power, and from it. the 
thread of life was drawn out to a 
goodly length. 


The John Gilbert Place. 


In 1786, there was one pauper in 


town. His board was sold by “‘ pub- 
lick vendue’’ to the lowest bidder for 
four shillings and five pence per 
week. The town was to clothe and 
doctor him. In 1788, his keeping 
was sold for two shillings per week. 

In 1788, Lieut. Robert B. Wilkins 
was sent as delegate to the convet- 
tion held in Exeter on the second 
Wednesday in March for the purpose 


of considering the Federal constitu- 
tion. 





A 


The same year in which the consti- 
tution went into effect, 1789, the 
town, having outgrown its meeting- 
house, voted to build a new house 
sixty-two feet long and fifty feet 
vide. It was to be built two stories 
high, with three porches. It was 
‘oted later to have one porch re- 
noved. This structure, familiarly 
known as “the old town-house,” was 
1. landmark till, together with the 


W. H. Harmon. 


new Congregational church, it was 
destroyed by fire in 1892. 

There was a scheme afoot at this 
time to divide the town and join the 
western part of it with Campbell’s 
Gore, now Windsor. 
i complete failure. 

About the time the new national 
overnment came into operation, we 
nd the inhabitants of the town di- 
ided into five distinct groups, and 
athered around Bible hill, the Cen- 
re, Upper Village, Lower Village, 
nd the Bridge. The history of these 

roups is essentially the history of the 
own from the time mentioned. 

Bible hill in 


The plan was 


earliest times was 


he provisional headquarters of the 
ublic interests of the town. 
nost of the early towns, the geo- 
raphical centre was destined to be 
the seat of municipal and religious 


As in 
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affairs. Hence, Bible hill long since 
lost its identity as ‘‘the centre of ac- 
tivity.” The origin of the name Bible 
hill is somewhat uncertain. Common 
tradition tells us that the only Bible 
in town for some time was owned by a 
family on this hill. Another tradition 
has it that the only large Bibles in 
town were owned here by Deacons 
Isaac Andrews and Joseph Symonds. 
Whatever may be the details of the 
matter, it is clearly evident that the 
name is founded upon the Bible. 
This is one of the best farming com- 
munities in town. 

The Centre for many years was a 
place of special interest to our worthy 


townsmen. Here, on the height of 
land commanding a full view of the 


Miss Lizzie Grimes. 


surrounding country, stood the only 
meeting-house in town for nearly fifty 
years. The church was of the early 
Congregationalist, or orthodox, de- 
nomination, the official religious 
body of the town till about 1809. 
The first pastor, Rev. Mr. Barnes, 
already introduced to our readers, 
was graduated from Harvard college 
in the class of 1770. He came to 
Hillsborough in 1772. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Abigail Curtis, of Sud- 
bury, Mass., in 1774. His pastorate, 
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Brooks K. Webber, Esq 


although covering thirty-one years, 
was prematurely ended by failing 
health caused by a lightning stroke 
received in 1803, from the effects of 
which he died in 1805. 

Mr. Barnes was a 
mind. 


man of broad 
He was more liberal in his 
administration than was the custom 
in those days of orthodoxy and Cal- 
vinistic rigidity. One writer says: 
‘““The discipline of the church was 
relaxed, and at one period it was on 
the verge of Unitarianism.’’ Mr. 
Barnes’s successor, Rev. Stephen 
undertook to restore the 
standard discipline of the church. 
He drew the 


Chapin, 


dogmatic , reins so 


tightly over those free-going people 
that the ribbons broke in 1808, and, 
after three years’ trial, driver and 


driven parted company with little 
damage to either. 
With Unitarian 


Calvinism in 


and 
the same church in 
those days, one can easily imagine 
the condition of affairs. ‘The Calvin- 


tendencies 


istic vocabulary furnishes words to 
express the result. That a consider- 
able heat was evolved is amply 
proved by the records of the time. 
During those trying days of the 
church, the town corporate withdrew 
its patronage, and church and state 
in Hillsborough became forever sep- 
arated. Since that time, the church 
in its various branches and denom- 
inations, freed from political toils, has 
done a noble work for the town. 

The Centre enjoyed the distinction 
of having the only church edifice in 
town till 1828, when the Baptist so- 
ciety, organized in 1813, erected a 
meeting-house between the Upper 
and Lower villages. This house is 
still standing, but was long since 
abandoned as a place of worship. In 
1839, the dominant society built a 
new house of worship on the present 
site of the chapel. During the same 
year the Methodist society, organized 
in 1838, constructed its house of wor- 
ship. 

From this time the old meeting- 
house was known as the “ old town- 
house,’’ for here the townspeople 
transacted the public business till 
within very recent times. For sev- 
eral years the town-meeting was held 
at John Dutton’s. 

A busy place was the Centre with its 


B. K. Webber, Esa 
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S. Dow Wyman. 


churches, tavern, store, pound, black- 
smith’s shop, and winter high school. 
Here was the home of the Barneses, 
the Gilberts, the Duttons, and the 
Wilkinses, household names in the 
commercial and professional circles of 
New England. Boston and vicinity 
owes much of its aggressive enter- 
prise to the intellectual products of 
Hillsborough’s rugged farms. The 
late veteran physician, Dr. A. C. 
Burnham, began practice at the Cen- 
tre in 1841. 

Hillsborough Centre is the post- 
office name. The stage passes 
through here daily, ex route between 
the Bridge and East Washington. 
The store, tavern, town house, high 
school, and blacksmith’s shop have 
ceased to be. The two churches and 
common school remain in active op- 
eration. There is no special activity 
here except what is to be found in 
a community of progressive farmers. 
This is one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots in New England for 
a summer home. Near by are the 

lake View House,’’ Hoyt Broth- 
ers, and ‘‘Maplewood Farm,’’ Mrs. 
W. E. Gay. 

he Upper and Lower villages 
flourished and fattened upon the 
second New Hampshire turnpike. 
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This state highway between Amherst 
and Claremont, was opened to travel 
in 1801. It was the main artery of 
commerce between Boston and north- 
ern Vermont and Canada. These 
were typical tavern villages in the 
palmy days of ‘‘pod teams’’ and 
stage-coaches. With Kimball’s tav- 
ern at the Lower Village, Wilson’s 
at the Upper Village, and Deacon 
Ayers’s ‘‘ Tavern of the Heart and 
Hand’’ on the site of the ‘‘ Wall 
place,’’ Hillsborough did her part to 
help the weary traveler over the four 
miles of turnpike within her borders. 
At intervals of about two miles along 
the main traveled routes of those 
days, stood the inevitable wayside 
inn, the relay station of the thirsty 
traveler. This regulation distance 
seems to have been founded upon 
human experience, with the same 
mathematical accuracy as life prob- 
abilities are calculated by insurance 
companies. 

Beside the advantages of location 





S. Dow Wyman 
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upon a great commer- 
cial route, these vil- 
lages had good water 
power, which added 
materially to their en- 
terprise and develop- 
ment. Lieut. Ammi 
Andrews at one time 
owned the 
per Village. 


Col.W.S. Scruton, 


whole site 
Thomas 


of the Up- 
Wilson was 
the most conspicuous character in 
that flourishing hamlet in former 
days. At Wilson’s tavern the stages 
north and south took fresh horses for 
the hard drive. the hos- 
telry, Wilson ran a store and carried 
on the sadlery business. 
mm, s.- 3. 
E. P. 
store. 


Besides 


Later, his 
Wilson, and son-in-law, 
Dutton, succeeded him in the 
Alexander McCoy did busi- 
ness at the same time in the old red 
store. A little later, J. D. Bickford 
ran a wheelwright shop on the west 
side of the road. Opposite this John 
Small had a cabinet shop, Ammi and 
Aaron George a blacksmith’s shop, 
and Isaac Andrews a tannery. All 


these little industries aggregated a 
good business for that community. 
There is now one store in the place, 
Sillman McClintock, proprietor. Hills- 


C. A. Macalister. 
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borough Upper Village is the post- 
office name. Mail here and at the 
Lower Village is supplied daily by 
stage, en route between the Bridge 
and Washington Centre. 

About midway between the tw 
villages is Dr. John Goodell’s pleas- 
ant villa. The doctor is now the 
oldest practising physician in town. 
He is a descendant of one of the early 
settlers. The Goodell 
great significance in 
our town. The late 
George D. Goodell, 
father of Dr. John 
Goodell, was captain 
of the Hillsborough 
light infantry for sev- 
eral years. 


has 
the history of 


name 


His com- 
pany was considered 
one of the finest in 
the state, and was 
called to do escort duty for Gen- 
eral Lafayette on his visit to Con- 
cord in 1826. James D. Bickford, 
now living on the place where ex- 
Governor Goodell was born, west of 
the Upper Village, was a musician in 
the company on that occasion. 

The Lower Village, like its smaller 
sister, the Upper Village, made its 
history in the past. This was the 
cradle of Hillsborough’s political and 
legal talent. Here was the home of 
the Pierces, the McNeils, the Gib- 
sons, and the McClintocks. 

Benjamin 


Timotny Wyman. 


Pierce came to Hills- 
borough in 1786, at the a ze of thirty. 
He had already won distinction as a 
Revolutionary patriot. At the be- 
ginning of the war he was one of 
those ‘‘irregulars’’ that so galled tlie 
British on their retreat from Lexing- 
ton. At its close he was a member 
of Washington’s staff. 

He accidentally came upon the sile 









of the Lower Village on his return 
from an exploring expedition to what 
is now the town of Stoddard, and, 
eing favorably impressed with this 
locality for a future home, purchased 
fifty acres of land. This was the 
nucleus of the large Pierce estate. 
His was among the first settlements 
yn the site of the Lower Village. 
3enjamin Pierce was a self-made 
man. His public career, extending 
over a period of fifty years, amply 
shows that he builded well. Besides 
holding numerous minor offices, town 
and state, at different times, he was 
twice elected governor of New Hamp- 
shire, in 1827 and 1829. While his 
influence was wider than his neigh- 
borhood, or town, or state even, he 
was preéminently the genius of the 
Lower Village. Here his distin- 
euished son, Franklin, received the 
first impulse that 
placed him in the 
highest office of the 
world — president of 
the United States. 
Here the hero of 
Chippewa and Lun- 
dy’s Lane, Gen. John 
narles Brockway. McNeil, found con- 
genial environment. 
In 1827, Franklin Pierce opened 
law office in the upper part of 
shed across the road from the 
old homestead. He afterwards built 
an Office at his later residence, now 
owned by his nephew, Kirk D. 
Pierce, Esq. Among others who 
have practised law at the Lower Vil- 
lage, we find the names of Albert 
laker, Samuel H. Ayer, George Bar- 
tow, Francis B. Peabody, Francis 
N. Blood. Later, Brooks K. Webber 
began practice here. The Pierce 
Brothers, Kirk D. and Frank H.., did 
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S. H. Baker. 


a large business in the Franklin 
Pierce office. 

Hillsborough academy was a flour- 
ishing institution here at one time. 
It was incorporated in 1821. In 
1815, and earlier, Jeptha Wright 
plied the art of gun making, in a shop 
nearly opposite where West’s black- 
smith’s shop now stands. These 
guns were made after the pattern of 
the ordinary flint-lock army musket, 
with bayonet. The militia used 
these home-made arms quite exten- 
sively at that time. The Fuller tan- 
nery was the chief industry of the 
village for years. There were origi- 
nally several small tanneries in this 
vicinity, but these scattered ener- 
gies were finally concentrated into 
the large business conducted by 
David and John G. Fuller, later by 
Stephen Brown. Fine calfskins 
were here made for Stephen Wescott 
& Son, of Boston. More goods were 

being shipped 
ap from this village 
in 1862 than from 
the Bridge. The 
introduction of 
railroads and the 
scarcity of bark 
have drawn the 
business life from 
this place, and as 
at the Upper Vil- 
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Old Kitchen in the Lewis Vickery House. 


lage, little, other than the buildings, 
remains to distinguish it from the 
quiet, farming community. 

The excellent water-power is still 
here, the germ of a possible future 
activity. The Jackman Brothers’ 
lumber and grist-mill still does a 
prosperous business on the stream. 
The post-office is Hillsborough. 
There is one store of general mer- 
chandise in operation, Fred Gibson 
proprietor. 

The Bridge was destined by nature 
to be the business centre of the town. 
The Lower Village for several years 
was its rival, but improved machinery 
and transportation made available 
that great developing power, the falls 
of the Contoocook, with which all 
other industrial forces in this region 
cannot compete. All roads now lead 
to the Bridge. 

The history of the village is the 
history of its industries. 
essentially a 


Ours is 
manufacturing town. 
All activity depends upon the falling 
of the waters of the Contoocook. 


Whoever has helped to-transform 


Winter Scene on the Beard Road. 


this lifeless natural power into that 
which calls for human labor, skill, 
and intelligence, may be reckoned 
among the builders and benefactors 
of our town. 

The first utilization of this power 
was for a saw- and grist-mill, built 
by Archibald Taggart in about 1770, 
on the present site of W. E. 
nison’s grist-mill. 


Den- 
Previous to the 
erection of this mill, people were in 
the habit of going to New Boston 
to have their grain ground. In 
1811, the ‘‘ New Hampshire Cotton 
and Woolen Factory at Hillsbor- 
ough’’ was incorporated by Timothy 
Wyman, Ksq., George Little, and 
George Dascom. The same year a 


M. H, Felt, M. D. 


hundred 


three-story building, 
feet long, with wing, was erected on 


one 


the site of Taggart’s mill. Not much 
business was done in this first factory 
till 1828, when Joshua Marcy, who 
had leased the mill, negotiated its 
sale to Cook & Waterman, from Men- 
don, Mass. The new firm put in 
about eighteen hundred spindles and 
forty looms, employing about sixty 
hands. This was really the begin- 
ning of the industrial growth of the 
Bridge. The products of this mil! 
were cotton cloth,  shirting, 
sheeting. 

When Mr. Marcy sold this privi 
lege, he reserved one eighth of th 
water-power, and in the same year 
in which the sale was made, built a 


and 
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n Pond, looking East. 

factory on the south side of the river, 
here the upper mill of the Contoo- 

This 
The 


cotton 


stands. 
mill. 
mill were 


ok Company now 
the famous Marcy 

of this 

warp yarn, wicking for oil lamps and 

dips, wrapping twine and 

Marcy did an ex- 

He made 
ready 


pr ducts 


candle 
pelisse wadding. 

honest 
market. 
through the 
country to supply the demand for his 


tensive business. 


and had a 


goods 
Teams were sent all 
S. Dow Wyman was sales- 
years. Many an 
aged dame, from Maine to Vermont, 
can recall the time when she would 
use nothing for her warp but Marcy’s 
yarn. We have been told that in 
this mill was made the first cotton 
wrapping twine in America. 
proved machinery and better facilities 
in other places killed the cotton man- 
ufacturing business in Hillsborough. 

‘The Cook & Waterman factory was 
From 1828 to 1842, 
the population of the village in- 
threefold. In 1866, the 
Marcy mill privilege passed into the 


o ; 
gor ds. 


man for several 


Im- 


burned in 1842. 


creased 


Hoyt's Hotel, at the Centre. 
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hands of Mr. John B. Smith, now 
ex-Governor Smith, who commenced 
in the old buildings the manufacture 
of woolen knit underwear for men. 
Under Mr. Smith’s careful manage- 
ment the business rapidly devel- 
for more room and 
always for the most approved ma- 
chinery. 


oped, calling 


New buildings were erect- 


ed and additional ones purchased 
So 
was the enterprise that 
in 1881 it passed from individual 
ownership into that of a stock com- 
pany, known as the Contoocook Mills 
Company, in which Mr. Smith has 
always held the controlling interest, 


and of which he has always been the 


to meet the growing demand. 
successful 


The Barnes Homestead. 


president. 


The world-wide reputa- 
tion of these mills is sufficient guar- 
anty of their businesslike manage- 


ment. From Mr. Smith’s humble 
beginning in the old Marcy mill with 
one set of cards and fifteen hands, we 
have the present Contoocook Mills 
plant, running ten sets of cards and, 
when in full operation, employing 
about two hundred hands. In addi- 
tion to underwear the manufacture of 
men’s half-hose is an important fea- 
ture of the present business. The 
company does its own selling, having 
a store in Boston at 137 Kingston 
street, and one in New York at 87 
Franklin street. George E. Gould is 
treasurer, C. A. Jones, superintend- 
ent, C. I. Jefferson, paymaster. 
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The marked success of Smith’s mill 
encouraged a citizens’ enterprise, 
which resulted in the ‘‘ New Mill’’ 
in 1875, at a cost of about $40,000. 
The contributed capital was barely 
enough to complete the building. 


John Goodell, M. D. 


Nothing was left with which to oper- 


ate it. There seems to have been no 
definite purpose as to what the busi- 
ness should be, but this building was 
the material expression of a fixed de- 
termination that the surplus energy 
of the Contoocook should be utilized 
to the advantage of the town. This 
element of the enterprise was a com- 
plete success. In 1880, S. Dow 
Wyman, as agent for the company, 
negotiated for the sale of its property 
to R. G. Frost & Company at a great 
sacrifice of the original cost. While 
the financial element of this citizens’ 
enterprise was a practical failure to 
its patrons, it was only an instance of 
individual sacrifice for the public 
good; for the effort resulted in estab- 
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lishing an industry which has re- 
turned to the community in materia! 
wealth, many times the value of that 
original investment. The new com- 
pany received the corporate nam: 
Hillsborough Woolen Mills Com- 
pany. It started in with four sets o! 
cards. Now it is running fifteen 
sets and forty looms, employing one 
hundred and eighty hands. The 
products of this mill are the finest 
grades of kerseys and beavers for 
overcoating and cloaking. The strict 
business principles of this firm have 
made the industry a permanent bene- 
fit to the town. R. S. Greeley is 
treasurer of the company, J. H. 
Kimball, agent, and G. W. Haslet, 
superintendent. 

Several little neighborhood indus- 
tries have existed at various times 
throughout the town. ‘These served 
the purpose of manufacturing the 
raw materials of home production, to 
supply the modest demands of the 
people, and ceased activity when 
their usetulness passed or the supply 
of raw material was exhausted. 

Secondary to, and dependent upon, 
its manufacturing industries, is the 
large mercantile business of the 


John Goodell, M. D. 


Bridge. The first store in town was 
opened at the Bridge by Lieut. 
William Taggart, about 1785. In 
1806 James Butler started in trade 
under the hill near the site of the 
watering tub on River street. He 














later removed to Main street, where 
he continued in business till his 
death, in 1848. Mr. Butler at the 
time of his death was the oldest 
trader in New Hampshire. He was 
succeeded by his son, James S., who 





W. H. Manahan. 
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is still doing an extensive business 
in dry goods, groceries, and hard- 
ware. Besides his extensive 
Mr. Butler is the 
largest real estate owner in town. 

Che store of Dutton & Morse for 
many years was favorably known to 
our townspeople and the surrounding 
country. The senior partner, the 
late EK. P. Dutton, was father of B. F. 
Dutton, of commercial fame in Bos- 


mer- 
cautile business, 


to The Dutton & Morse stand 
recently passed into the hands of 
J. S. Butler. 


mong others of the oldest busi- 
ness places, we have the grocery of 
the late Horace Marcy, Miss Angie 
I. Marcy, proprietor and manager; 
W. H. Story, jeweler, — Frank S. 
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Story was recently taken into the 
firm, and now it is W. H. Story & 
Son, jewelers and opticians; Mor- 
rill & Merrill, dry goods, groceries, 
and hardware. 

Among the later comers we find: 
dealers in groceries and provisions, 
H. J. & E. C. Gage, W. E. Kimball, 
Boston Branch Grocery, V. Moseley ; 
dry goods and fancy articles, Morri- 


son Bros. & Prescott (W. P. Pres- 
cott, manager), Mrs. F. G. Rum- 
rill; jeweler and optician, D. E. 


Gordon; stoves, tinware, plumbing, 
etc., Goodwin & Hoyt, Newman & 
Claflin (successors to H. C. Colby); 
hardware, E. H. Ferry; men’s fur- 
nishings, boots and shoes, Kimball & 
Roach, J. B. Tasker, Stephen Deni- 
son & Son; millinery, Miss Sarah 
Farrah, Mrs. A. J. Barney, Morrison 
Bros. & Prescott; drugs and medi- 
cines, Col. W. S. Scruton, E. H. 
Marcy; variety stores, Thomas Gad- 
das, W. E. Marcy, C. A. Macalister; 
horse furnishings, C. E. Proctor, 
J. W. Bradshaw; furniture, C. M. 
Freeman & Co., W. E. Proctor; 
tom tailors, J. B. Tasker, James 
Davis; musical instruments, C. A. 
Macalister; printers, Brehaut & Mc- 


cus- 





W. H. Manahan. 


Phail (proprietors of //i/sborough 
Messenger, Mr. McPhail editor), 
H. F. Smart; auctioneers, Manahan 
& Baker,—this firm holds extensive 
sales in all parts of New England. 

In the professional line we have: 
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A Corner in H. A. A. Reading-Room. 


physicians, M. H. Felt,—the senior 
physician of the Bridge,—W. W. 
Griffiths, Chester E. Gould, B. A. T. 
Harwood; dentists, S. O. Bowers, 
D. J. Harrigan; lawyers, B. K. Web- 
ber, S. W. Holman, police judge, 
kK. D. Pierce. M. M. Hadley (for- 
mer editor and proprietor of //7//s- 
borough Messenger) is associate police 
judge. Photographer, Charles Brock- 
way. 

Valley Hotel, J. H. Brown propri- 
etor, is the leading public house of 
the place. 

There is with us the usual number 
of lodges, secret organizations, and 
orders of various kinds. Among the 
oldest are Harmony Lodge, No. 38, 
F. and A. M., Isaac Copp, W. M.., 
A. J. Vandommele, S. W., L. F. 
Martin, J. W., G. W. Haslet, secre- 
tary, H. J. Gage, treasurer; Portia 


A. Woodhead. 
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Chapter, O. E. S., No. 14, Mollie 
C. Grimes, W. M., W. P. Prescott, 
W. P., C. M. Freeman, secretary; 
Valley Lodge, No. 43, I. O. O. F., 
C. B. Gardner, N. G., L. E. Nich- 
ols, secretary; Valley Grange, No. 
P. of H., M. M. Hadley, mas- 
ter, H. F. Smart, secretary; Sen- 
ator Grimes Post, No. 25, G. A. R. 
A. E. Carter, commander. 
Hillsborough National Bank serves 
the place with great credit. Presi- 
dent, Hon. James F. Briggs; treas- 
urer and cashier, C. C. White. 
Hillsborough Guaranty Savings 
Bank, incorporated in 1889, is one of 
the most substantial banks in the 


63, 


‘‘Maplewood Farm" Mrs. W. E. Gay. 


state. It has a guaranty fund of 


$30,000, and pays four per cent. in- 


terest on deposits. President, ex- 
Gov. J. B. Smith; treasurer, W. D. 
Forsaith. 

The Hillsborough Electric Light 
and Power company’s plant is sit- 
uated on the Contoocook, between 
Hillsborough and Henniker. Here 
it has a most excellent power and 
furnishes light for these two places. 
Col. James F. Grimes and ex-Gov- 
ernor Goodell are prominently identi- 
fied with this enterprise. 

The Fuller public library is one of 
the most popular institutions in town. 
It contains about four thousand vol- 
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Stephen Denison. 


It was founded on the Mark 
Fuller bequest. 

The first church was a branch of 
the original Congregational church 
at the Centre. It was incorporated 
in 1839 as the Hillsborough Bridge 
Congregational church. Its building 
stood on Church street. Later, it 
was moved to its present site on 
Main street. The first Methodist 
church in the village was an offshoot 
of that at the Centre. Its first house 
of worship stood on School street. It 
was later removed to Henniker street, 
where it stands. There are 
now three churches, Congregation- 
alist, F. W. Burrows pastor; Meth- 
odist, T. E. Cramer, pastor; and 
Catholic, D. W. Fitzgerald. 

In 1883, the Bridge was incorpo- 
rated as a special school district. The 
main part of its present building was 


umes. 


now 


Ruthven Childs. 
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erected in 1884. From the stand- 
point at that time, it was thought 
that the building would be large 
enough to accommodate the schools 
for at least one generation, but the 
number of scholars increased so 
rapidly that in less than ten years 
from the building of the main part an 
annex was constructed. The high 
school is on the second floor of the 
annex, the Marion A. Moore labora- 
tory on the third. There are now 
about two hundred and fifty pupils 
in the graded schools, and seven 
teachers. 

The precinct is well equipped for 
fire protection in the Eagle Hose and 
Hook and Ladder companies, and an 
efficient hydrant service of over one 
hundred feet pressure. An efficient 
fire-alarm system is also in use. 

The water-supply is most excellent. 
Loon pond is the source, situated 
about three miles northwest of the 
village, at a height of about three 
hundred and twenty-five feet. The 
system was put in by private enter- 
prise in 1886. 

Since the nineties came in over 
eighty tenements have been con- 
structed, five business blocks erected, 
a complete system of sewerage put in 
at a cost of $21,000, the waterworks 
purchased at a cost of $45,000, sev- 
eral new streets opened, and a fine 
granite bridge built over the Contoo- 
cook. The population of the town 
numbers about 2,600; taxable valua- 
tion, $1,067,126, in 1896. 

The soil of Hillsborough is rocky, 
but strong and productive. There 
are some smooth farms in the river 
valleys. Milk and butter are the 
chief products. Market gardening is 
a strong feature with some. The 
Bridge is a good market for such 
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produce. Maple sugar and syrup are 
a valuable product of this region. 
Many tons are shipped from here an- 
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lieve in living upon its funded lore, 
but is making its own history. 
Within the memory of its middle- 


nually. There are many very suc- 
cessful farmers among us. 

The town is wholly within the 
watershed of the Contoocook. It 
has many interesting geological fea- 
tures. The surface rocks are a coarse 
granite, evidently deposited here upon 
the native rock. 

Although Hillsborough takes a 
just pride in its rich historic past, 
modern Hillsborough is peculiarly a 
town of the present. It does not be- 


aged inhabitants, the town has under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis. Its 
population has shifted and gravitated 
to the Bridge. The new industries 
have given it new life. Whenever 
Hillsborough is now spoken of, the 
enterprising village in the southern 
corner of the town, which draws its 
life and inspiration from the river in 
its midst, is the place that always 
comes first in the mind of the 
speaker. 


‘““AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT.”’ 


{Lines on the Golden Anniversary of the Wedding of Hon. and Mrs. Dexter Richards, at Newport, 
January 27, 1897.] 


By Fanny H. Runnells Poole. 


Fair is the golden day, fair ts the blue and gold, 
But eventide will bring the light of stars! 


Love which has spanned five decades, love which is never old, 
Love which serene approaches the evening of the way ! 

Twain who in heart and life are one, 

Who are each to each as the azure sky 

And the light of the sun, 

Perfectly blent thro’ the long, harmonious day! 


Golden the shadows lie 
About them. We, in the deepening day, behold 
Shine back o’er hills of youth these lives of blue and gold; 
Linked with high-hearted charity thro’ middle age and youth, 
Bearing their peace and steadfastness, their noble cheer and truth. 
Where’er the blue is cloudless, the sunlight brightlier beams, 
When luminous the sun-gold, the blue more radiant gleams. 


Now all the golden shadows presage the evening fair— 

The evening that shall witness how Love and Faith dwell there. 
There, in the twin hearts’ heaven, shall starry scimitars, 

Borne by the angels of God, still guard the Blue and Gold— 
‘Twain who are one in the life and love that ne’er grow old. 


Fair is the golden day, fair is the blue and gold, 
But eventide will bring the light of stars! 





THE MODEL OF 


THE 


PIERCE STATUE. 


Col. F. WU’. Robinson, Chairman of the Commission. 


IT last, after rejecting six 

| different models by as 

many eminent sculptors, 

our commission adopted 

that of Mr. Ellicott, of 

which the accompanying picture is a 
half-tone from a photograph taken 


while on exhibition at the state 
library. 

We found that, while many sculp- 
tors could make fine ideal 
artistically, of persons who died so 
long ago that no one living knew 
them, it was a very difficult under- 
taking to produce a portrait statue 
that is so good a representative, both 
of features and form, as to give gen- 
eral satisfaction to President Pierce’s 
many living neighbors and friends. 
But we are at last amply rewarded 


models, 


for our labor, patience, and I may 
say perseverance. 

Mr. H. J. Ellicott, the successful 
competitor, stands at the front with 
the best sculptors in this country. 
He is a native of Ellicott City, Ma- 
ryland, but has been a resident of 
Washington since his early boyhood. 
He was about twelve years old when 
President Pierce was inaugurated, 
and remembers very well how the 
General looked and appeared. Young 
Ellicott’s father, being an intimate 
friend of the President, used often to 
take his son with him when calling 
at the White House. One of Mr. El- 
licott’s recent and great achievements 
is the fine equestrian statue to the 
late General Hancock, in Washing- 
ton, which was unveiled last May. 











DAWN, DAY, 


AND 


DARKNESS. 


By Caroline M. Roberts. 


The Dawn, in mystic silence, 
Throws out its signals gray, 
And calls the world to welcome 
The sun, whose dazzling ray 
Awakens life and gladness, 
And brings the golden day. 


And then the regal Morning 
Rolls back the shades of Night, 
And drapes her own cloud curtains 


A NEW 


ENGLAND 


Before the coming light, 
Clouds dipped in purest azure, 
Aglow with colors bright. 


And when the Evening cometh, 
And darkens in the west, 

With stars in lustre shining 
Like gems upon her crest, 
Gods stands revealed Creator 
By these signs manifest ! 


SABBATH. 


By Mabel C. Andrews. 


HE snow had fallen soft- 
ly all that night. The 
morning sun, peering 
over the top of the old 
mountain, vanished sud- 

denly behind a cloud as if half fright- 
ened at the scene which met his gaze. 
But quickly recovering himself, he 
came boldly forth again, and, taking 
a second look, beamed joyously down 
at the little village nestling at the 
mountain’s foot. It was, indeed, a 
pleasant sight. The brown, rusty 
herbage and the withered leaves of 
the day before had disappeared, ‘and 
over hill and valley as far as eye 
could see lay everywhere the glisten- 
ing snow. The trees which yester- 
day had tossed their bare, gaunt 
arms mournfully in the raw east wind 
stood to-day wrapped in mantles of 
ermine, bespangled with myriads of 
diamonds, and held out their hands 


in blessing above the heads of the 
passers-by. The air was crisp. A 
blue film of smoke curled up lazily 
from every chimney-top. The vil- 
lage was astir. A flock of sparrows, 
pecking, chirping, twittering, scold- 
ing, were trying to get their break- 
fast as industriously as the rest. 

The sun climbed slowly higher. A 
peaceful calm had settled down over 
the whole landscape. There was no 
need of the Sabbath bell to proclaim 
the day of rest. Yet on this morn- 
ing of all mornings the old bell would 
not fail to do her duty. Pealing out 
through the frosty air the clear notes 
came, tumbling over each other in 
their impatience,—merry, almost rol- 
licking in their tone, as if the bell 
herself had forgotten her message in 
the intoxication of the morning sun- 
shine. A little pause, then more 
soberly came the invitation, plead- 





WHEN GRAMPER SUGARS OFF. 


ing, tender, almost solemn, ‘‘ Come! 


| ee 


Come! Come! And, answering to 
the call, up through the village street 
walked the sober line of worship- 
ers. The sedate matron with bon- 
net strings tied primly under her 
chin; by her side her stalwart son, 
whose clear eye and ruddy cheek told 
of health and a conscience at rest; 
the maiden, decked with ribbon and 
feather, casting demure glances up 
it the youth by her side; the aged 
sire with bowed shoulder and halting 
step, leaning heavily on his staff; the 
small boy, slyly aiming a snowball 
behind his mother’s back at a squirrel 
on the low stone wall beside the road, 

all these and more passed within 
the open doorway of the little church, 
and, under the impulse of a common 
knelt and prayed together. 
Then there rose and fell, with that 
strange blending of pathos and of 
gladness, the cadence of a familiar 
hymn, 
The went slowly 
through his “thirdly ” and “ fourthly ” 


need, 


The audience sat expectant. 


aged minister 


WHEN 


GRAMPER 
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to his ‘‘finally, my brethren.’’ The 
sunlight, streaming in through the 
windows, formed a halo about his 
head, and, as the audience rose to re- 
ceive his parting blessing, fell upon 
the heads of the congregation, dis- 
missing them with a benediction of 
its own. Quietly the audience dis- 
The streets were again de- 
save for an occasional far- 
away tinkle of a sleigh-bell, the still- 
ness was unbroken. The afternoon 
shadows lengthened; the air grew 
sharper. The sun set in glory, cast- 
ing a ruddy glow on the snowy land- 
scape. One by one the stars came 
out, and the night grew holy. Once 
more the bell rang out its summons. 
Once more the worshipers wended 
their way to the little church, prayed 
and sang and talked together, and 
One 
by one the flickering lanterns of the 
returning people disappeared, and 
only the stars looked down calmly 
and peacefully. The day was ended. 
The village slept. 


persed. 
serted ; 


then turned homeward again. 


SUGARS OFF. 


By Clarence Henry Pearson. 


You city chaps don’t know it all—you don’t know even haf, 
But it tickles you ter think you do, an’ it tickles me ter laff 
When you come here in summer an’ go gaddin’ in the sun 
An’ then go home an’ think you ’ve sucked the country dry of fun; 
Now if you’d really like ter know what rattlin’ good times is 
Jest come along some time in March after the sap has riz, 
An’ go with me a day or two an’ visit Gramper Goff 
An’ hang aroun’ the sugar camp when Gramper sugars off. 


You may talk about yer ice-cream an’ yer caramels an’ such, 

But ‘longside o’ maple taffy them things don’t amount to much ; 
You take yer syrup when it’s thick an’ purty nigh biled down, 
Then pour it out upon the snow an’ let it run aroun’ 

An’ when it hardens good an’ stiff I’m jest a-tellin’ you 

You ’ve got the sweetest thing a feller ever set his teeth into. 

At country ways an’ country jays you allers sneer an’ scoff, 
But we jays ask no odds of you when Gramper sugars off. 
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When Gramper’s goin’ to sugar off he ‘lows me ter invite 
A jolly lot of boys an’ girls—it helps my appertite. 


One time when Fatty White was there, 


He tried ter bolt a taffy gob so 
It stuck fast in his swaller an’ he 


he allers was a pig,— 
everlastin’ big 
could n’t fetch his breath, 


We had ter thump him on the back or he’d a-choked ter death ; 
I laft until I nearly died ter hear him wheeze an’ cough,— 
I tell you what, there ’s lots of fun when Gramper sugars off. 


Grammer sends a pan of doughnuts for us boys an’ girls ter eat, 


Kinder think she does it purpose 


so we ’ll have less room fer sweet, 


An’ we frolic an’ munch doughnuts an’ eat taffy on the snow 
Till the sap’s biled down to sugar, then we heave a sigh an’ go. 
Beats Thanksgiving all ter nothin’—’tis a reg’lar jubilee, 


An’ you ’d believe it fast enough 


if you could only see 


The mess of stuff poured down my neck next day by Grammer Goff 
Ter cure the pains I’m subject to when Gramper sugars off. 


POLLY 
By Annie 
CHAPTER 


EAR where we sat, two 


wee 


men, a very large one 
and a small, alert-look- 
ing and 


one, paused 


were some 
legal point with good-natured earn- 


estness. 


discussing 


The large man was a good 
deal older than the other, and when 
the young man advanced an opinion 
which he proceeded to defend with 
great assurance and animation, the 
older looked upon him 
from his own superior height and 
said laughingly,—‘‘ What does a 
stripling like you know about law? 
I could slip you into my pocket and 
not know that you were there.’’ 
‘*So you might,’’ readily retorted 
the other, ‘‘ but in that case, permit 
me to say, you would have, upon this 
particular point, more legal knowl- 
edge in your pocket than you have 
in your head.’’ With 
laugh, and the remark, 


man down 


a hearty 


‘* Good 


IX.— 


TUCKER. 


Yy 


F. Conwell. 


Concluded. 


enough, Bartlett,’’ the big man ac 
knowledged the promptness and 
audacity of the repartee, and pres- 
ently the two went off together. 
‘“The older man is Jeremiah Mason, 
a great lawyer, and the other is a 
brilliant law student who is visiting 
friends of 


sé 


ours,’’ explained Alfred. 
3ut come, let us go into the dining- 
room.’’ 

I wish I could tell you about the 
supper, but language fails me. I 
only know that it was gorgeous and 
quite overwhelming to an unsophis- 
ticated country girl like me. Later 
I was introduced to what seemed to 
me a multitude of people. Every- 
body was very cordial to Alfred, and 
said some pleasant thing to me, while 
they scanned me from head to foot at 
a glance. Alfred was most thought- 
ful, and did all he could to make me 
feel at ease, but I was glad when the 


crowd surged back to the drawing- 
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into the hall. Madam 
Sherburne was kindness itself, and 


room and 
chatted with me whenever her duties 

her guests allowed her to do so, 
nd altogether I had a delightful 
Some ladies sang and oth- 


s played after supper, and of course 


ening. 


\lfred had to be ready to turn music 
id render all those trifling attentions 
hich 
ople, and for a little while I was 

A tall, 


is to sing, and Alfred stood by her. 


seem so necessary to these 


lone. handsome brunette 
ome people were quite near me, but 
he drapery hid me from their view. 
‘hey were talking about Alfred and 
the lady by his side, and I could not 
help overhearing what they said. 
‘‘T suppose there is no doubt about 
that being a match,’’ said one. 
‘‘No, I think not,’’ replied the 
ther. ‘‘It has been for some time 
open secret that nothing would 
ase the lady more than for Mr. 
idd to request her to name the day, 
but who is that pretty little girl to 
hom he has been so attentive this 
ening, do you know?’’ 
“Yes, I introduced to her. 
he is a Miss Tucker. When Mr. 
was hurt he was taken to the home 


was 


{this young lady and taken care of 
intil the Sher- 
urnes are entertaining her on that 


he recovered, and 
count. 
hink.’’ 


‘* Indeed ! 


Her father is a farmer, I 


I thought his looks ex- 
ressed a good deal of something ,— 
but Debo- 
h had better look after her interests 
little more closely or the farmer’s 


perhaps it was gratitude, 


daughter may disarrange her plans. 


Such things have been known to 
happen, you know.” 
‘Oh, there’s nothing to fear from 


that quarter,” said the one who had 
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‘Of course such a 
thing as marriage would not be 
thought of, though Alfred may do a 
little flirting with the dainty Phyllis. 
His cousin, Deborah Wentworth, and 


first spoken. 


he have been the same as engaged 
from childhood almost, and even if 
that were would 


never think of marrying so far be- 


not the case, he 
neath him socially.” 

Just then the music ceased, and 
the two people, who had so readily 
disposed of my little romance, moved 
off to thank the singer for the pleas- 
ure she had given them, and left me 
to get back my senses the best way 
that I could. I had barely time to 
quiet the wild beating of my heart 
when Alfred came back to me and 
asked me, with a glowing face, if I 
had not enjoyed his cousin’s singing. 
‘* Yes, indeed,” I replied, ‘‘ and isn’t 

She is fairly queenly!” 
I scarcely but 
rushed upon the first thing that oc- 


she lovely? 
knew what I said, 


curred to me, that he might not sus- 
pect what a wretched listener I had 
Actually, I had not heard a 
note of the singing, but every word 


been. 


of that conversation had burned itself 
Alfred was so atten- 
tive and kind that after a while I felt 
like smiling at my jealous fears of the 


into my heart. 


hour before and snapping my fingers 
at gossiping tongues. 

It was only when Alfred asked me 
if I had met his cousin and wished to 
introduce her to me, that I felt any 
I told 
him that I would like to meet Miss 
Wentworth, but thought we had bet- 
ter not interrupt her then. She was 
talking with a young man who was 


return of those other feelings. 


oblivious to everybody else, and I 
was glad to make that an excuse for 
not meeting her at that moment. 
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Later in the evening she came to 
me on Major Sherburne’s arm. He 
introduced her as ‘‘My niece, Miss 
Wentworth, and your sincere ad- 
mirer, my dear.” Then to her, “And, 


Deborah, this is Miss Tucker, the 


little girl whom we have talked so 
much about. I see you have a great 
deal to say to each other, and Madam 
S. is nodding in my direction, so 
pray excuse me and I'll inquire what 
she wants.’’ And with 
left us. 


a bow he 
I felt myself shrink away from this 
handsome woman, whose keen glances 
looked me through and through, al- 
though she was very smiling and 
agreeable. ‘‘ Pray where have you 
hidden yourself since supper, Miss 
Tucker?’’ she asked. “I wished to 
see you earlier in the evening, and 
thank you for taking such excellent 
care of my Cousin Alfred during his 
illness. We were dreadfully fright- 
ened at first, and anxious all of the 
time; and, too, it seemed much 
worse because he was ill away from 
home. I presume you saw a great 
deal of him while he was at your 
house,’’ ‘* Indeed, 
with such a fair nurse, it is a won- 
der that he considered himself well 
enough to come home at all.’’ 

I hastened to tell her that my 
mother, and not myself, had taken 
care of Mr. Ladd during his illness, 
and assured her that the doctor said 
he had recovered quickly from his 
really serious injuries. 

‘*Yes, no doubt of that,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘ but the bad boy did not re- 
turn home quickly,—and he’s not 
to blame for it, either,’’ she added, 
with a smile that I did not like, 
though I did not know what she 
meant by it. Then she questioned 


she continued. 


TUCKER. 


me about books and celebrated peo- 
ple, and showed me some beautiful 
pictures of England and Scotland. 
She described the places vividly,—as 
if she were well acquainted with their 
locality and surroundings, and was 
so entertaining that I forgot every- 
thing else; forgot that a little while 


before my heart had been full of 


jealous distrust of this woman, and 
that she was now only testing my 
Not until I was alone 
did I realize how thoroughly I had 
been weighed in the balance of her 
mind,—and of course found wanting. 


knowledge. 


As soon as the last guest had gone, 
Madam §S. me, ‘‘Now you 
must not say a word to-night, but 
retire at once, or my wild rose will 
look decidedly drooping to-morrow. 
You looked sweet and lovely to-night 
and put to blush city beauties; but 
now you really must go.’’ 


said to 


And not 
knowing what else to say, I bade 
her and the Major good-night and 
followed the maid to my room. 

I was so tired and excited that | 
thought for a while I could not go 
to sleep, but watching the fire tired 
my eyes so I closed them, just to 
think better, and when I unclosed 
them the sun was shining brightly! 
Only think! I had slept till ten 
o’clock —later than I ever slept be- 
fore in my life! 

I was soon ready to go down stairs, 
and expected to be well laughed at, 
if, indeed, the Sherburnes were not 
When 
I entered the library there was no 
one there, so I strayed across the 
hall into the drawing-room. On the 
threshold I glanced up and met the 
eyes of that portrait which troubled 
me so much last evening, but I reso- 
lutely turned away from it to the por- 


shocked at my being so lazy. 
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trait of a sweet young girl, with a 
She was 
stful and comforting; for I confess 
that I felt insignificant and out of 
lace in the midst of such an array of 


love perched on her wrist. 


ugust personages, portraits though 
they were. 
Soon I returned to the library, and 
king a book, had read only a few 
‘* What, 
istir so early?” he exclaimed. “ Why, 


lines when Alfred came in. 
do you call ten o’clock early? I was 
frightened at being so late,” I replied. 
He laughed and told me I need not 
expect any one down stairs for an 
hour yet, as he settled himself for 
1 long talk. He said many compli- 
mentary things of my looks at the 
party, and again urged me to let him 
tell his uncle and aunt of our engage- 
ment; but I told him 20,—certainly 
not while I was their guest,—so he 
1ad to yield to my wishes. 

He sat looking thoughtfully into 
the fire for a few moments, then he 
suddenly looked up and said, ‘‘ Did 
it ever occur to you, Polly, that you 
really know very little about me? 
from 

you know never 
until the night of the 
Would you like to hear 


’” 


been home 
that 


met 


I have away so 


much we 
even 
husking. 
my story: 
When 
sometimes wondered that he 


I have been alone I have 
never 


mentions his parents, and that he 


CHAP 


We started off gaily, and the horse 
fairly flew through the snowy streets 
until we struck into the country road, 
when Alfred pulled him down to a 
gentle trot, and began his story, which 
I was getting impatient to hear. It 
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says so little about his own affairs; 
but when I am with him he is so 
bright and gay that I never think 
of doubting him in any way, and 
never think beyond the present. So 
my heart gave a satisfied throb when 
he offered to tell me his history, 
and I was thankful that I had never 
let him know that I had noticed his 
I told him that 
while I should appreciate the confi- 
dence if he told me his history, I did 
not want him to feel obliged to give 
an account of himself, for I was sure 
I could trust him,—in the past as 


previous silence. 


well as for the future. 

‘“Thank you for your confidence, 
Polly, dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you have 
a right to know who the man is whom 
you have promised to marry, and how 
he is situated. I have tried to tell 
you before, but there are some parts 
rather hard to get over. If you care 
to your way home this 
afternoon, I will tell you all about 


’ 


hear it on 
myself and my prospects.’ 

Before I could reply, Major and 
Madam S. came in, both of whom 
complimented me on my fresh color. 
They wanted me to stay and make a 
visit, but I had told Mother that I 
would leave for home early in the 


afternoon; and the prospect of hear- 


ing Alfred’s story made me anxious 
to go. So right after dinner A. and 
I started for home. 


X. 
was not a long one, so I will tell it 
to you. 
His 
whom 


father 
his 


was an Englishman 
mother, Madam _  Sher- 
only sister, had married 


rather in opposition to the wishes 


burne’s 
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of her family. She lived, however, 
only a few years after her marriage, 
and at her death Madam S. assumed 
the care of her little motherless 
nephew, then about five years old. 
Alfred’s father went upon an ex- 
tended European tour soon after his 
wife’s death, and finally married in 
London, where he had died seven 
years ago. Mr. Ladd, senior, had in 
New York a brother who was 
eccentric, wealthy bachelor. Rumor 
made an early disappointment in love 
responsible for his oddity, but be that 
as it may, he lived alone, and at his 
death was found to have made a will 
in favor of Alfred, provided he would 
live in New York and “‘ never follow 
any other profession than being a 
gentleman’’! If Alfred should be 
inclined to marry,—and he devoutly 
hoped he never would,—he should 
recommend an alliance with the 
daughter of Langdon Wentworth, 
as the family was a good one, and 
the estate large -and unencumbered. 

The first two conditions must be 
complied with before Alfred should 
reach his twenty-third birthday; the 
latter course he merely advised, but 
if Alfred failed to follow his advice, 
one third of the property should en- 
dow a popular charity; while disre- 
gard of the first two stipulations of 
the will would cause the other two 
thirds of the fortune to revert to dis- 
tant connections of the family. 

When Alfred came to ouir house to 
the husking, he was about leaving 
Riverside for New York, but Madam 
S.’s house was all the home that he 
had ever known, and he was reluc- 


an 


POLLY TUCKER. 


tant to leave it. He had grown ac- 
customed to regarding his cousin as 
his future wife, although no word of 
love had ever passed between them, 
and until our meeting the bonds had 
not been irksome to him. Since that 
time all had been changed, for he 
had realized the difference between 
the warm, cousinly affection which 
he gave Miss Wentworth, and an ab- 
sorbing love which laughs at obsta- 
cles. 

‘* Now, Polly, dear,” he said, “you 
can understand why I hesitated to 
tell you my story, although I felt that 
you ought to know the whole truth. 
I am nearing my twenty-third birth- 
day, and must soon make my home 
in New York, which is also Debo- 
rah’s home. Do you not see now 
why it will be better to announce our 
engagement—for I want to take you 
there soon, as my wife? When the 
June roses bloom, will you not 
there with me, little Polly ?”’ 

I told him that he might speak 
to my parents, and that we must be 
governed by their decision as to our 
future plans. Wasn’t it 


o 
go 


noble of 


him to be ready to sacrifice so large 
a portion of his fortune, just for me? 
Still, I was utterly bewildered and 
dared not promise more, for I felt as 
if by the terms of that will he were 


placed at a distance from me. When 
we reached home I went at once to 
my room and left him with Mother; 
soon Father came in and I heard 
their voices in earnest conversation, 
—and that is all my story to-night. 
I wonder what Father and Mother 
will say. 


[To be continued.| 





Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


TO ONE WHO WISHES 


TO 


BECOME A TEACHER. 


By Hon. Frank A. Hill, Secretary Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


/nterests of teacher and school the same. 
My 


ua little about preparing yourself for 


YounG FrieND: May I advise 


ir chosen work? You are thinking, 
rhaps, how you can best earn a livelli- 
od. I am thinking chiefly how you 
n help the schools. Really, however, 
: interests of the teacher and those of 
The 


e teacher, the better the school; and 


school run _ together. better 


creater the 


better the school, the g 


prosperity of the teacher. 
sdom of chot é. 


lf there were some way in which the 
state could intelligently select its own 
indidates for teaching, the schools 
vould fare better than they do now. 
She would take some that do not now 

‘am of teaching and decline some 
Whether 


deciding to become a teacher you 


at now select themselves. 
ive chosen wisely or not, I do not 
iow. But now that your choice is 
ide, you owe it both to your future 
pils ard to yourself to become as 


good a teacher as possible. You need, 


in short, to train yourself for your work, 


What the normal school can do and what 
zt cannot do. 


It is true there are good teachers who 
have not been normally trained; it is 
also true there are poor teachers who 
have been normally trained. This leads 
me to say, that if you attend a normal 
school, it does not follow that you will 
become a successful teacher. ‘This is 
because so much of what is essential to 
success is a matter of happy native en- 
the 
power of the normal school to give. 


dowment, and, therefore, not in 


Physique, presence, health, temper, 
scholarly power, tact, patience, ambition, 
moral spirit, lovableness,—the basis of 
all these things comes not from schools 
but from ancestry and surroundings. 
This foundation wanting, no normal 
This founda- 


tion present, you can, with the aid of 


school can make it good. 


the normal school, build more rapidly 
and securely upon it than would other- 
wise be possible. The normal school 
will give you a quicker insight into the 
nature of education, put you earlier 
upon right methods, save you from 


many mistakes,—in short, furnish you 
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with the great lessons that have come 
from the study of the teaching process 
and from the history of teaching in 
the past; for you need as a teacher to 
begin where the successful experience 
of the left off. It is a 
clear waste for you to spend years in 
discovering 


world has 


what is already known. 
Moreover, you have no right to gain 
at the expense of your pupils what 
you should gain beforehand at your 
own expense. 


General academic training needed. 


If your aim is to teach in some grade 
below the high school, you need, before 
going to a normal school, a good high 
school training,—as good a training as 
the best high with the best 
teachers and the best equipment, can 
A still 
more extended training would be help- 


ful, for I cannot conceive of a discipline 


school, 


give you in a four years’ course. 


so thorough, of attainments so great, of 
culture so high, but that all these things 
may have some precious value even in 
teaching little children. If, however, it 
is your aim to teach in a high school, 
neither you nor the high school should 
be content with any academic prepara- 
tion that falls short of a good four years’ 
college course. 

Should you enter upon the general 
two years’ course of a normal school, 
the work it will try to do for you may 
be roughly sketched under the following 
heads : 


The principles of teaching. 

1. It will aim to unfold to you the 
principles of teaching as drawn from the 
laws of mental activity and exemplified 
in the teaching experience of the world. 
This aim involves the study of educa- 


tional psychology and educational his- 
tory. 
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Why previous academic knowledge of sub- 
jects to be directly taught is needed, 


2. It will aim to show you how these 
principles may be applied in elementary 
instruction. This aim requires (1) that 
you shall be familiar with the subjects 
of instruction before you enter the nor- 
mal school, and (2) that you shall take 
them up again from the teacher’s stand- 
point and study critically how to dé 
velop them with children in accordance 
To the 
to which your energies are absorbed in 


with sound principles. extent 


that 
should have been mastered before ad- 


conquering elementary subjects 
| 5 ) 


mission there is a loss not only to your- 
self but to the normal school and to the 
It is a distinct 
loss, for instance, if the normal school 


schools of the state. 
is called upon to teach you percentage 
when it is your duty to know percentage 
before you enter it. The normal school 
does not aim to teach percentage to you, 
but to guide you in teaching percentage 
to others. It should start from yout 
intelligence, not from your ignorance. 
It wants your energies for the science 
and art of presentation, not for the con- 
quest of what should already be known. 


Why previous academic knowledge 


Some subjects not to be directly taught 
is needed. 


3. The normal school will try to show 
you what education really is,—that it 
creates nothing new, that it builds on 
nature, that it is development under 
guidance, that it has continuity, and 
that a close and vital connection, there- 
fore, exists between primary instruction 
and all that comes after it. In other 
words, the great highways of knowledge 
and training begin with the lowest grade 
and run through the highest, so that, if 


you wish to meet modern demands, it is 
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no longer reading, writing, and arith- 
metic that you must teach, but the world 
that is about the child and the great 
laws or thoughts of that world. These 

yughts the child must be led to grasp 

d express, not in their fulness, for 
that would be beyond him; not all of 
them or most of them, for that, too, 

uld be impossible; but a few of 
them, such as suit his years and enlist 
his interest, so that they may become, 
is it were, nuclei or axes or centres of 
But 


little children on 


a growth that is worth fostering. 
how can you put 
the track of these great thoughts unless 
you know the field where you profess to 
be a guide? If you are teaching chil- 
dren about plants, it is not enough to 
use an isolated rose, for instance, as the 
basis for training the powers of observa- 
This 
is good so far as it goes; but if, in addi- 

yn, you can lead the child into some 


tion, inference, and expression. 


nsight, however dim, of the principles 

it shall help him to bring the separate 
objects of his nature study into orderly 
groups,—that shall lead him, for in- 
stance, to see the rose idea in the blos- 
soms of the apple-tree and the bramble 
s well as in those of the rose-bush,— 
nd that, while engaging his young in- 
llect, shall rightly kindle his soul,— 


then your teaching is of a higher order. 


Now the normal school wants you to 
me to its classes with a good high 
school acquaintance with botany, that it 
may be unh>mpered and free in guiding 
uu (1) to the right use of such knowl- 
ge as you have in teaching plants as 
single objects to children, and (2) to 
ch wider and deeper views of the 


lant world as children may properly 


make a beginning of apprehending, and 
to feasible ways of laying the founda- 
tions for such views in their immature 


minds. If your ignorance of botany 
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compels the normal school to teach you 
the elements of that subject, it forces 
the normal school to do work that really 
belongs to the schools below; and to 
that extent the normal school is diverted 
from its true aims, and its usefulness 
for you and for others is seriously crip- 
pled. The same reasoning may be ex- 
tended to other subjects than botany. 


Agencies in school management. 


4. Further, there is the general ad- 
ministration of a school,—all 
lates 


that re- 
order, discipline, 
health, manners, morals, the require- 


to neatness, 


ments of good citizenship, and, in gen- 
eral, to one’s making the best and most 
of oneself in life. The normal school 
recognizes two classes of agencies that 
are potent in the school-room, the one 
relating to the externals of school man- 
agement and the other to the atmos- 
phere or spirit of that management ; the 
one as exhibited in intelligent direc- 
tion of the school, or in what the teacher 
consciously does, and the other in silent 
influence exerted upon the school, or in 
what the teacher unconsciously is. 
Agencies of the former class bear analy- 
sis; they can be directly learned. 
Agencies of the latter class baffle analy- 
sis; they are strong only as the aim is 
sound, the and the life 
Now the aim of the normal 


heart right 
earnest. 
school is to expound to you the one 
class and to foster in you the growth of 
the other; and the high purpose of its 
teachers is to be themselves what they 
would have you be,—intelligent in di- 
recting and noble in living. 


Observation and practice schools. 


5. Finally, however helpful it may be 
for you to study the principles and 
methods of teaching in a theoretical 


way, this is not enough. The normal 
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school, therefore, in its observation and 
practice schools, aims to give you facil- 
ities not only for seeing competent 
teachers at work with children, but also 
for teaching children yourselves under 
competent supervision. As the very 
object of normal instruction is to reduce 
the burdens and losses that come to the 
public schools from the employment of 
untrained teachers, the normal school 
aims to guard its own practice schools 
against similar burdens and losses by 
putting them under the general and per- 
manent supervision of able teachers, as 
well as by declining to let its pupils 
practise in them until they have re- 
ceived instruction enough to work with 
definiteness and intelligence of aim and 
method. 


Philosophy of teaching. 


Beneath these five respects in which 
the normal school will try to aid you, 
there runs, as already intimated, a deep 
philosophy which it is the business of 
the normal school to make known to 
you. If you 
osophy, if you are qualified to live up 
to it, if you try to make your practice 
conform to it, you may hope to hold 
your course fairly true through the 
varied and often shifting and treach- 
erous problems of and of 


once grasp this phil- 


teaching 
school management. 


Ideals to be kept in mind while in the 
high school. 


With this conception of ‘the service 


the normal school would like to do for 
you in your preparatory work, you will, 
I hope, discover ways in which you can 
do a similar service for yourself before 
entering the normal school. While you 
are in the high school, for instance, 
there is much helpful work possible for 
you beyond the letter of high school re- 
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quirements. Why not begin early to do 
such work? While you are a pupil, it 
would be well for you to think of your- 
self at times as a teacher, so that in dis- 
charging your duty in the humbler réle 
you may rise to certain ideals of duty in 
the higher. Are you doing oral work of 
any kind,—demonstrating a theorem in 
geometry, explaining a principle in 
physics, translating French or Latin, 
answering a teacher’s questions? The 
thought, of course, takes precedence 
always. But there are standards of 
voice, of fulness, completeness and 
accuracy of expression, of manner of 
presentation, of aim in satisfying others, 
which, if kept before you and striven 
for, will tend to lift your work from the 
commonplace and make it thus early 
what it should be later,—a means of 
molding others by the 
power of example. 


unconscious 
Are you doing 
with any 
subject? Here, too, there are standards 
of accuracy and finish to be kept in 
view. There is no better way of keep- 
ing your English steadily under review 
than in close, every-day attention to its 
details of spelling, syntax, capitalization, 
punctuation, paragraphing, and the like. 
An excellent authority goes so far as to 
say “that the desire to make ever) 
word and letter plain consorts naturally 


written work in connection 


with the desire to make the thought 
plain, and the 
begets slovenliness in the other.” I! 


slovenliness in one 
this is true of one’s handwriting, much 
more is it likely to be true of details 
that come still closer to the thought. 


Permanent and attractive forms of hig 
school work. 


In the next place, plan to do some of 


your school work in permanent and 
attractive form, partly that it may serve 


as evidence of successful high school 
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work when you apply for admission to 
the normal school, but chiefly because 
doing it in such form is inspiring both 
to yourself and to those that examine it. 
The teacher more than most people 
needs to do work in good form, because 
there are so -many to be influenced by 
whatever example he sets. I refer to 
your laboratory note-books, to your 
drawing books, to your books of compo- 
sition or other exercises in English, to 
with or without illustration 
which you may prepare in connection 


articles 


with any scholarly investigation, to your 
personal collections of plants, minerals, 
chemical products, and what not,—in 
short, to any evidences of scholarly 


power or personal skill that are suscep- 
t 


ible of presentation to the eye. 


Union of student service with teaching 
service. 

Finally, if you are fortunate in work- 
ing under an able and sympathetic prin- 
cipal or other teacher who approves 
your plan and would like to help you 
carry it out, you might, under his advice 
and direction, do many things that come 
more closely within the range of a teach- 
er’s duty and yet are helpful to you as a 
pupil. There is the correction or super- 

ision of certain school exercises; there 
is the lending of a helping hand to 
pils who need guidance; there is the 
explanation of matters from a teacher’s 
standpoint to a class; and so on. Ser- 
es like these are helpful alike to the 
cher and yourself. If you are really" 
ulled” to teach, you should discover 
yourself a readiness, at least, if not 
impelling force or passion, to do 
me work in the line of your calling 
fore you formally enter upon it. 
In all your high school work there is 
certain push, a certain spirit to make 
the most of the passing opportunity, 
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a certain intellectual forwardness that 
is yet consistent with modesty, which I 
strongly commend to you. It is more 
than mere conformity to average school 
requirements ; it is responding early to 
some demands that are sure to be made 
upon you later when you are in charge 
of a school,—demands for self-reliance, 
originality, leadership, and so on. 


Evidences of fitness. 


While the evidence of your fitness to 
receive normal training has to be sought, 
of course, in your school record, in what 
may be learned of your personality, and 
in your scholarly power as seen in your 
treatment, both oral and written, of a 
few themes selected from subjects once 
studied by you, the fitness itself, if it 
exists, must exist apart from schemes of 
examination. Therefore do not work 
merely to meet anticipated questions, 
but aim always for mastery and power 
in whatever you do. As between ex- 
cellence in a narrow field and mediocrity 
in a broad one, if you must choose be- 


tween them, choose the former. 


Preparatory work outside of school. 


Study carefully the circular of require- 
ments for admission. Itis not intended 
to ask for more in these requirements 
than the public schools are required by 
offer. 


law to Nevertheless, conditions 


may require you to supplement the 
work of the school by work outside. 
If, for example, the books prescribed 
for use in English cannot all be taken 
in school, read of them 


some out of 


school. There is much, also, of what 
you did in the grammar school, in geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and other subjects, 
for whose review you should hold your- 
self personally responsible. Review 
United States history by reading some 


standard work on the subject. Some 
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practice in self-teaching when other 
teaching fails you is good for you. The 
state wants sturdy, self-reliant teachers, 
that are not easily cast down them- 
selves, to hold pupils up to similar 
sturdiness and self-reliance. 


Preparation for short service. 


Perhaps you do not expect to teach 
long, and so question the wisdom of 
special preparation. Whether you teach 
a long time, a short time, or not at all, 
the training of the normal school is 
good for the general purposes of educa- 
tion as well as for the specific purposes 
In any event, the need of 
the schools for trained teachers, whether 


of teaching. 


you recognize it or not, remains con- 
stant and urgent. 


Local training-schools for teachers. 


It may be that you live in a town or 
city that has a local training-school for 
teachers, and that your only avenue to 
appointment, if you wish to teach at 
home, lies through this school. Even if 
you are indulgently permitted to enter 
this school directly from the high school, 
it would nevertheless be better for you 
to attend a normal school first. 

One 
schools 


reason for 
is doubtless found in the ear- 


nestness of school authorities to dis- 


maintaining such 


cover who of numerous applicants for 
appointment are likely to serve them 
best. 
likely, other things being equal, to do 


If this is the case you are more 


good work in the local trafning-school 
if you enter it with previous normal 
school experience than if you enter it 
and this 
means for you a greater likelihood of 


without such experience ; 
timely appointment as a teacher and for 


the schools a greater likelihood of 
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satisfactory service from such appoint- 
ment. 


Fitness the teacher’s only claim to consid. 


eration. 


Under no circumstances have you a 


just claim to be employed as a teacher 
except that which fitness to do the work 
of a teacher gives you. Other claims 
than those of fitness no school-board 
has a moral right to respect. If such 
fitness exists, there is not only room for 
you—there is a pressing demand for you 
—in the schools of the commonwealth. 


Helpful reading on aims and methods. 


Let me commend to you in connec- 
tion with your student work the reading 
of one or two helpful books. Todd’s 
“Student’s Manual,” for example, is 
rich in suggestions for young people 
who are ambitious to make the most of 
themselves during their academic years. 
It is possible, too, that you might find 
excellent stimulus in some of the essays 
of Emerson, particularly those on the 
following themes: Power, Culture, Man- 
ners, Behavior, Self Reliance, and Spir- 
itual Laws. 

Although it would be premature for 
you to enter upon a course of profes- 
sional reading while in the high school, 
yet a preliminary glimpse of what is 
needed in the teacher—such a view as 
you might get, for instance, from Page's 
“Theory and Practice of Teaching” 
might give you invaluable aid as to the 
color and tone your high school work 
should receive from your purpose to be- 
come a teacher. 

Sincerely hoping that your choice of 
teaching as a profession has been wisely 
made, I wish you success and joy in the 
important work of preparing for it. 





JOHN W. DODGE. 


John W. Dodge was born in Hanover, September 4, 1815, and died at Enfield, 
ebruary 13. Early in life he engaged in trade, but in 1866 formed a partnership 
with D. L. Davis, for the manufacture of flannels and hosiery at Enfield. In 1884 
the business was removed to Bristol, where it is now in operation. Mr. Dodge 
amassed a fortune in mercantile life, and was generous in benefactions. A Demo- 
crat in politics, he was a member of the legislature in 1878-80. 


GEORGE W. DODGE. 


George W. Dodge was born in Henniker in 1830, and was for some time at 


sea on a New Bedford whaler. Later, he engaged in the livery business at Man- 


chester, but for the last 37 years had been a leader in the boot and shoe trade of 
that city. The soul of integrity in business and in private life, he refused to allow 
his name to be used for any public position. He was a 32d degree Mason. 
MARTIN CHASE. 


Martin Chase was born in Unity, September 20, 1806, and died at Marlbor- 
igh, February 10. He was a shoemaker by trade, residing in Washington from 


1833 to 1869, and after that date in Marlborough. He was town clerk fifteen 


years, selectman five years, representative to the legislature in 1837, 1839, and 


$50, county treasurer two terms, justice of the court of common pleas, justice of 


e peace from 1839 to his death, and the holder of various other offices. He voted 


r Andrew Jackson in 1828, and for every Democratic presidential candidate since. 
THOMAS J. WHIDDEN 


Thomas J. Whidden was born in Portsmouth, June 17, 1817, and died in Bos- 
n, January 30. He was a successful builder and contractor, superintending the 
nstruction of many large Boston buildings, notably the new county court house 
Pemberton square. He was interested largely in real estate, and was an official 
various banks and other institutions. As a Democrat, he served several terms 
the board of aldermen. 

CHARLES BURLEY. 


Charles Burley was born in Exeter, August ty, 1820, and died in the same 
wn, February 4. In early life he went to Chicago, and accumulated a fortune 
the book and stationery business, which he lost through an unfortunate venture 
Boston. During the rest of his life he was Exeter’s leading florist. 


He repre- 
nted Exeter in the legislature in 1861 ; 


was treasurer of Robinson Female Sem- 


ary from 1869 to 1880, and of Phillips Exeter academy from 1880 to 1889. 





OUR SISTER REPUBLIC. 
HENRY W. CARTER. 
Henry W. Carter was born in Concord seventy-five years ago, and died in Leb- 
anon, February 24. He was engaged in the manufacture and sale of Lebanon over- 
alls, and was one of the most widely known wholesale merchants in New England. 


He first attracted attention by his dashing turnout of four black horses with which 
he toured the country when he first engaged in business for himself. 
EDWIN P. BURPEE. 

Edwin P. Burpee, member of the legislature from New London, died at his 
boarding-place in Concord, February 5. He was born in New London, January 
10, 1829, and always resided there, carrying on the farm of his fathers. He was 
prominent in the grange, and had served as president of the New London Fair 
association, and of the New London band; also as selectman of the town. He 
was chairman of the committee on forestry in the house of representatives. 


OUR SISTER REPUBLIC. 


Mexico: OLD AND NEw. A WONDERLAND. By Rev. Sullivan Holman McCollester, 
D. D., LL.D. Author of «After Thoughts of Foreign. Lands and Capital Cities,” 
‘¢ Babylon and Nineveh through American Eyes,” and «+ Round the Globe in Old and 
New Paths.” Cloth. Pages, 266. Indexed. With many illustrations in half-tone, 
from photographs taken specially for this work by Benjamin F. Freeman. Price, $1.25. 
The strong face of Porfirio Diaz, president of the republic of Mexico, looks 
out at us from the frontispiece of the handsome little volume in which Rev. 
Sullivan Holman McCollester, D. D., LL. D., has recorded his impressions of the 
wonderland to the south of us. Dr. McCollester’s previous books of travel have 
won many readers and as many admirers for their graphic, easy style, and their 


value and interest of contents. A gentleman cultured both by books and by 


travel, sharp-eyed in observation, and broad and logical in reasoning, with a keen 
sense of humor and a wide knowledge of history, his records of journeyings are 
as interesting as romances, yet as valuable as encyclopedic essays. The country 
to which he introduces us in the present work is a land whose past and future are 
equally wonderful. Back in the days of which no written history exists, the Aztecs 
reared there a civilization as advanced as that of Athens, Alexandria, or Rome: 
then came Cortez and the Spaniards, and the red seal of bloody conquest was 
placed upon its temple doors; centuries pass and Maximilian and Carlotta play 
upon its stage the most pathetic tragedy of modern times; to-day the irresistible 
spirit of modern progress conquers even the Mexican “manana,” and the old giant 
renews its youth. Such is the story that Dr. McCollester tells by indirection in 
the course of his notes of Pullman car progress from Jaral to Tlaxcala. Numerous 
half-tone reproductions of photographs embellish the handsome pages of the book. 
and make even more vivid the word paintings of the author. The most fascinating 
book of travels of the year is a conservative estimate of what we feel sure will b: 
the public verdict. 


Universalist Publishing House, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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